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The History of Overland Monthly 


N 1868, four years after the close of the 
Civil War, and still a year before the 
railroad reached California, the Over- 

land Monthly was founded with Bret 
Harte as first editor. Overland celebrated 
its 64th Anniversary with the July, 1932, 
issue. 


HE fame of Harte and of Overland 

quickly spread. “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” brought world notice over 
night, and ‘The Heathen Chinee” set a 
new standard for dialect poetry. And 
with Harte, others who achieved literary 
success in the early Overland were Mark 
Twain of “Jumping Frog” fame, Ina 


Coolbrith, Charles Warren Stoddard, 


Ambrose Bierce and others. 


T HEN came such notables as James 
Howard Bridge, Wallace Irwin, and 
the Shinns as editors, and John Muir, 
Joaquin Miller, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
James Hopper, George Sterling, James D. 
Phelan, Edwin Markham; to say nothing 
of that great band of leading writers whe 
appeared, and those who now appear, in 
the pages of the magazine from month to 
month and who have made and are mak- 
ing the Overland Monthly. 


" ip Special Jack London Number in 
May last, calls to mind that the first 
eight stories of Jack London ever appear- 
ing in print, beginning with “To The 
Man On Trail,’ were published in Over- 
land. Hardly a writer of note in the 
West during the last half century, whose 
name has not been made known through 
the columns of the magazine. 


VERLAND is listed in the Readers 

Guide to Periodical Literature and 
International Index. 
brary Association has recently brought 
the magazine to the special attention of 
readers. 
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HE history of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY is in fact the history of 
the West. The choosing of the name 

for the magazine, rivals in interest the 
most compelling fiction. The title ‘““Over- 
land Monthly” has become a tradition. 
The story of how the Grizzly Bear hap- 
pened to walk out upon the cover of the 
first issue in July, 1868, there to hold his 
ground to the present day, is a theme that 
might well be dramatized. 


HE magazine features the best in fic- 

tion, the short story—preferably 
Western—articles of historic and scien- 
tific interest, progress and achievement 
along industrial, economic, commercial 
and allied lines, education and matters of 
social significance and home and com- 
munity betterment, accomplishments of 
leaders in every field of endeavor, 
sketches of interesting personalities, oc- 
casional verse, outstanding books, creat- 
ive arts, sports, travel and the out-of- 
doors, our relation to the Pacific Frontier 
—Canada, Alaska, Mexico and the 
Orient, and digest of important features 
in current magazines. 


owe the glamorous days of the past 
to the present machine age is a far 
cry. The slogan adopted by Bret Harte 
as the sub-title of Overland still stands 
following the name: ‘Devoted to the De- 
velopment of the Country.” 


PROMINENT Eastern editor once 

remarked that the literary United 
States was bounded on the East by the 
Atlantic Monthly and on the West by the 
Overland Monthly. Certainly no maga- 
zine in existence today is so rich in 
romance as the Overland. 

VERLAND MONTHLY is the only 

publication of literary nature and 
general circulation in the West. 


California Pictured in 1852 


Accounts of the Geography and History of the Golden State 
As Appearing In An Early Text-Book 


Comments by ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE history of California carries back to a 
period prior to the first settlement on the 
Atlantic Coast. During the Revolutionary 
days when the colonies were imbued with pa- 
triotic endeavor, the Spanish Padres were blazing 
the trails for El Camino Real on the Pacific Coast 
and establishing a chain of missions extending 
from San Diego on the south to Sonoma on the 
north. Because of the 


Mexican Republic and that recently surrendered 
to the United States. It is on the Pacific Ocean, 
between the 32° and 42° north latitude, and 
reaches westward to the vast. desert which sep- 
arates it from New Mexico. It is bounded by 
Oregon on the north, on the east by the Rocky 
Mountains, on the south by Sonora and Old Cali- 
fornia, and on the west by the ocean. It has a 

coast of seven hundred 


distance between the two 
great oceans and the wild 
and untamed nature of 


THE 
CALIFORNIA TEXT-BOOK 


miles and reaches one 
hundred and twenty-five 
miles inward to the Sierra 


the West,- littl was containing Nevada. The Pacific 
known of California and A GRAMMAR Coast alone can be ar- 
the Pacific Coast before of the able, although even the 
the middle of the last SPANISH LANGUAGE IN ENGLISH: interior has many fertile 
century. Many gro- ot he valleys and wooded 


tesque and erroneous op- 
inions as to the geog- 
raphy of the country 
were made in Congress 
and early writers of our 
history were some times 
wide of the truth. 

On the other hand, 
present day writers are 
more and more relying 
upon original sources of 
information for facts and 


ENGLISH IN SPANISH; 


CONVERSATIONAL DIALOGUES IN BOTH 
LANGUAGES, AND A FuLtt DeEscrIPTION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Compiled chiefly from the grammar of 
DON JOSE DE URCULLU, 
and the United States Surveys 


San Francisco 
MARVIN & HITCHCOCK 
1852 


plains, and other lands 
susceptible of improve- 
ment. 

When Cortez had con- 
quered Mexico, the Span- 
ish adventurers imme- 
diately penetrated to the 
extremest. parts of the 
now Mexican Republic, 
except California, which 
long remained in the un- 
disputed possession of 


conditions pertaining to 

the earlier days. Much has been written of in- 
terest on the movements of California history. 
Our readers will be especially interested in the 
following account taken from a volume published 
in 1852. The book in question is a small volume 
from the library of Charles C. Hughes, Superin- 
tendent of City School, Sacramento, California, 
and is titled “The California Text-book.” It is 
chiefly a grammar of the English and Spanish 
languages but contains a section on the history and 
geography of California. The title page char- 
acterizes this section as giving “A Full Description 
of California.” The chapter is headed, “Geog- 
raphy, History and Present Conditions of Cali- 
fornia.” The excerpts here given are quoted ver- 
batum from the book using the author's spelling 
and punctuation. 


“ee HE old intendency of Old and New Cali- 
fornia in the days of the viceroys,” says the 
author, ‘‘corresponded exactly with the state of the 


the aboriginal occupants. 
This might have been expected; for the “blind 
passion for gold” did not extend as far as Cali- 
fornia, though all the nations nearer to Panama, 
led astray by a vicious civilization, exhibited a 
wealth not to be attained by the most patient in- 
dustry anywhere. 

Those who had passed from Cuba through the 
Tierra Templada of Mexico were not led astray 
by the temptations of California; yet the latter was 
the true El Dodado of which Raleigh dreamed— 
the Ophir whence Solomon received his talents 
and shekels. The valley of Mexico, with its Ar- 
cadian climate, the stern obligations of duty, long 
retained the conquistadores from the true origin 
of all the Mexican wealth. There is no country 
in the world which exhibits so great a diversity of 
climate, soil, and fertility as California. Strangely, 
too, the best portion of the country is not on the 
sea-board, the whole of which, from Mendocino 
northwards is occupied by a high, abrupt ridge. 
Between this range and one more abrupt, is the 
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CALIFORNIA 


valley of the Sacramento, extending as far as 
Monte San Bernardino, the country between being 
called La Buena Ventura. Beyond these is a con- 
tinuation of the Cascade Mountains of Oregon, 
capped with unmelting ice. Beyond these are 
nought but sandy plains, a root digger alone could 
inhabit. The harbor of San Francisco equals any 
in the world. It is land-locked, and formed on 
the bay created by the confluence of the two chief 
rivers of California—the San Francisco and San 
Joaquin. The valleys of these streams are the 
most fruitful in California, producing all the 
cereals, the vines and tropical fruits. La Buena 
Ventura is the home of the California Indians, who 
live on the banks of the many streams flowing into 
these two rivers. These streams meet at a point 
sixty miles from the sea, with which they com- 
municate by many streams which form a delta, to 
which that of the Mississippi is as nothing. Lower 
down, their immense volume of water forms a vast 
bay, on the south shore of which is San Francisco. 
It was once known as Yerba Buena, but the old 
appellation has resumed its influence. The Jesuits 
called it San Francisco. The following is an ex- 
tract from a paper called the “California Star’, 
and gave an account of the place, which may be 
relied on as having been authentic when the 
American immigration first began to tend thither:” 


ERBA BUENA, the name of our town,which 

means good herb, is situated on the south- 
west side of the principal arm of San Francisco 
Bay, about five miles from the ocean, on a narrow 
neck of land, varying from four to ten miles in 
width, the narrowest place being sixteen miles 
southwest of the town. * * 

There is in front of the town a small island, 
rising high above the surface of the bay, about 
two miles long and one wide, which is covered 
the greater part of the year with the most exuber- 
ant herbage, of untrodden freshness. This little 
island is about three miles from the shore. Be- 
tween this and the town is the principal anchor- 
age. Here the vessels of all nations rest in safety 
and peace, and their flags are displayed by the 
aromatic breeze. Two hundred yards from the 
shore there is twenty-four feet water, and a short 
distance beyond that as many fathoms. The 
beach, immediately in front of the now business 
part of the town, is shelving, but it will, no doubt, 
in a short time, be filled up and become the most 
valuable part of the place. * * * 

“The town was laid off in 1839, by Captain 
John Vioget, and not withstanding all the troubles 
of the country, has gradually increased in size and 
importance. It now contains a population of about 
five hundred permanent citizens. Two years ago 
there were but about two hundred. 

“Three miles south is the Mission Dolores, on 
Mission Creek, surrounded by a small valley of 
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rich and beautiful land. The water from this 
creek can easily be brought by means of aque- 
ducts to any point to supply vessels. For the 
supply of the citizens, the best of well-water is 
obtained in every part of the town, by boring the 
distance of forty feet. 

“In going south from Yerba Buena, the traveler 
passes over this narrow neck of land—a most de- 
lightful region, interspersed with hills, valleys, 
and mountains—the valleys rich and beautiful— 
the hills covered with tall pines, red-wood, and 
cedar, that have withstood the tempests and whirl- 
winds of a century—and the mountains rising in 
majestic grandeur to the clouds. In passing out, 
the valley of San José opened to the view in all 
the loveliness of the climate of Italy and beauty 
of the tropics. This valley is sixty miles in 
length and ten in width. The Pueblo (which 
means an incorporated town) is the principal place 
of business for the valley and is about five miles 
from Santa Clara, the landing on the bay, or as 
it is termed here, ‘the embarcadero. Passing on 
from here northeast, the traveler in a few hours 
ride, reaches the straits which separate the Suisun 


Bay, formed by the confluence of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers, from that of San Pablo. | 


Here it seems that the accumulated waters of a 
thousand years had suddenly rent the opposing 
mountains asunder, and flowed with tremendous 
force to the great bosom of the deep. 

“On the north side of the bay, from the Straits 
to Sausilita, is one of the finest districts of the 
country in Upper California. 

“Next to Yerba Buena, Sausilita is the best 
point on the whole bay for a commercial town. 
It is seven miles, a little east of north, from this 
place, on the opposite side of the bay, and has 
long been a watering point for vessels. 

“An attempt has recently been made to lay off, 
and build up, a town at the Straits, to supersede 
the two last-mentioned places. It will, no doubt, 
however, be an entire failure. 

“The town of Yerba Buena is called in some of 
the old maps of the country, San Francisco.” 


UST one degree from San Francisco toward the 

equator is the Bay of Monterey, into which 
the Buena Ventura debouches. On the south side 
of this is the town of Monterey. At an early 
date after the occupation it became a prosperous 
town. It was once a formidable position; but at 
the time of the American occupation, its defenses 
were feeble and crumbling. About one hundred 
and twenty miles south is the town of Los Angeles, 
near which occurred the battles between General 
Kearney and the Californians at San Pascual and 
San Miguel. The whole country of California is 
strewn with missions established by the Jesuits, 
who, previous to 1823, ruled the country. Now, 

Read further on page 215 


Samoa: 


Coaling Station or Native Society? 


By ELEANOR G. KNIGHT 
“Let good and useful laws be made, let the foundations of the Government stand firm forever.” 


N AMERICAN commission has just re- 
turned from Samoa. The press paid some 
attention—the South Seas have been good 

copy since Guaguin—but it is possible that many 

American citizens do not know what it was all 

about. Some, no doubt, remembered Robert Louis 

Stevenson's epitaph and connected it vaguely with 

a Samoan mountain top. Others may have seen 

the play “Rain,” written on the island of Tutuila, 

and still others, the movie “Moana. But what 
has an American commission to do with Samoa? 

In 1830 Samoa first tempted two British mis- 
sionaries. Thirty years later three great powers, 

England, the United States, and Prussia, had, in 

that order, established consular agents there. Why? 

The answer is the location of the islands them- 

selves. They lie directly in the great circle track 

between San Francisco and Sydney—4,150 miles 
from the American port and 2,377 from the 

Australian—and they have several harbors. The 
Pacific Ocean is very big, and, as everybody 

knows, it is important that ships, and especially 


—From the deed of cession of the Samoan Chiefs. 


warships, have a place to coal or refuel on their 
way across it. Now the very best harbor in all 
the South Seas is at Pago Pago, on the island of 
Tutuila of the Samoan group. Here in 1872 an 
astute commander of the United States Navy made 
an agreement with High Chief Maugu whereby 
the United States got the exclusive privilege of 
establishing a naval station at Pago Pago. 
What a lucky stroke this was for our Navy 
can be reckoned from the disaster that occurred 
at Apia, the next best harbor in Samoa. There, 
in 1889, a sudden South Seas hurricane left only 
one out of the seven men-of-war in the roadstead 
afloat, and drowned nearly 200 men. This could 
never happen in the harbor of Pago Pago. It is 
situated on the south side of the island and, about 
a mile from its mouth, turns sharply to the west- 
ward, forming an almost perfect lagoon, sur- 
rounded by mountains. The ocean cannot even 
be seen from ships lying at anchor in its shelter. 
Following the 1872 agreement there was a free- 
for-all in Samoa. The chiefs went to war rather 
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SAMOA 


consistently with each other, and alternately with 
Germans, Americans and British. The consuls, 
in like manner, squabbled among themselves and 
with the missionaries and traders. Deporting un- 
ruly chiefs and consuls did not mend matters, nor 
did the protests of one Home Government against 
the machinations of the nationals of another. 


NE incident is a pretty fair example of what 

was common enough. The 1927 United 
States Government report still puts the blame of 
the ‘‘accident’’ of 1899 on the activities of German 
officials and an American trader, a friend of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. At that time the English 
and Americans wanted a young boy as head chief, 
while many Samoans and the Germans insisted 
on a seasoned old warrior by the name of Mataafa 
for the job. According to the report, after Ma- 
taafa’s forces and villages had been shelled by 
American and British men-of-war, it happened 
that sentries in front of the American and British 
consulates were fired at occasionally. The report 
goes on naively: “It became necessary to destroy 
the native villages in the vicinity and drive the 
aggressors away. . . . Captain S—— planned an 
expedition. . . . The force seemed ample to do the 
work without much risk, especially as it was to 
move out along the beach and return the same 
way, under the protection of the guns of H.B.M.S. 
Royalist.” Something went wrong, however. The 
expedition deviated from the protected route and 
seven men were killed and seven more wounded. 
Destroyers were named after the two officers and 
one American seaman killed—a grateful country 
handsomely honored its heroes. But as for Samoa, 
this incident was the immediate precursor of the 
Commission which partitioned the islands between 
Germany and the United States. 

In 1899 representatives of the three interested 
powers met in an effort to bring peace to the 
islands. Their conclusion was singularly unorig- 
inal. Great Britain and Germany renounced in 
favor of the United States all rights and claims 
(sic) to the island of Tutuila and all other islands 
of the Samoan group east of longitude 171° west 
of Greenwich. Great Britain traded her rights 
and claims with Germany for other islands for 
which she had hankered a long time. And the 
United States in turn renounced in favor of Ger- 
many the islands in the Samoan group west of 
longitude 171°. Just prior to this, an executive 
order signed by President McKinley placed Amer- 
ican Samoa under the control of the Navy, and 
so it has remained to the present day. (On Aug- 
ust 29, 1914, a New Zealand expeditionary force 
escorted by an Australian squadron occupied Ger- 
man Samoa and in 1920 the Council of the League 
of Nations conferred it as a mandate upon New 
Zealand. ) 

In April, 1900, the chiefs of Tutuila gave a 
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document of cession to the United States. It 
read in part: “Our whole desire is to obey the 
laws, that honor and dwelling in peace may come 
to pass in this country. We depend on the (ULS.) 
Government and we hope that we, indeed, and the 
Government will be prosperous, that the Govern- 
ment will correctly guide and advise us in order 
that we may be able to care for and guard well 
and uprightly our different villages and also our 
districts. Let good and useful laws be made, let 
the foundations of the Government stand firm 
forever.” 

Two years later they asked the American com- 
mandant if the United States had ever received 
their present. The commandant made a hasty 
recommendation to Washington, and in July, just 
two years and three months late, President Roose- 
velt wrote a thank-you letter and sent a watch, 
a medal and a diploma to each of the signers of 
the deed of cession. In 1929—actually after 27 
more years—Congress accepted the cession. And 
this, in short is the background of the 1930 Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Roosevelt's watches are probably worn out 
by this time, and it is hardly likely that President 
Hoover will send a new supply. Moreover, the 
day of the Naval Government is just about over. 
The present fono, or native Congress of chiefs, 
while composed largely of “navy men,” still con- 
tains a few dissenting members who have voiced 
their dissatisfaction. What then shall the Gov- 
ernment be? The fono, in its present anomalous 
state, bossed by a Governor-General who travels 
10,000 miles every time we elect a new president? 
There is one other possibility—a suggestion made 
by Americans who are friends of Samoa. 


ET the National Park Service—'‘representing 

American civil servants at their best’’—take 
over the problem of fulfilling the desire of the high 
chiefs of Samoa. We have long been accus- 
tomed to the idea of conserving our forests, our 
fisheries and our flowers. It is somewhat novel to 
think of conserving the culture of a people. When- 
ever I have mentioned it to friends their first 
reaction has been a smile. But is it really funny? 
Not after they have reminded themselves of the 
fate of another people within our borders. What 
of the treatment of the Indians at the hands of 
self-styled Americans? What, moving westward, 
of the Hawaiians whose chief exports now are 
canned pineapples, sugar and swimmers? What 
of the Tahitians, reduced to a jealous pride in 
hideous corrugated iron houses? What of the 
original inhabitants of Tasmania, completely ex- 
terminated? 

This would be a new job for the officers of the 
National Park Service but new jobs for them are 
all in the day's work. They are trained to meet 

Read further on page 214 
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Shall the Village Save Us? 


By ALVIN EDWARD MOORE 


man refuses him credit, runs to the country. 

The lean, half-starved countryman whose 
farm has been sold for taxes, rushes to the city. 
Each finds the fire beneath the frying pan worse 
than the pan itself. 

What solution is there to this impassé, disre- 
garding the insane asylum and the jail? Where 
can the industrial worker and the farmer go to 
obtain relief from the intolerable conditions that 
have beset them? 

Several writers in the past 


city man-out-of-work, whose grocery- 


management by being both brains and hands of 
his one-family organization. No wonder urban 
people scorn the farmer. No wonder the farms 
are going bankrupt, with one-fifth of all the lands 
of Mississippi falling under the tax-collector's 
hammer. 

Not many men with excellent, well-trained 
minds would think of trying t> exist on the usual 
type of present-day farm. I have one intelligent 
friend who tried it; he is now practically broke 
and living with relatives. The one man who 

owns, manages and operates 


few years have hinted at a | 
solution that is set forth in 
this article in concrete terms. 
The city man and the coun- 
tryman should travel half their 
opposite journeys and stay 
where they meet—in the vil- 
lage. The small town, which 
has been scorned by urban 
and country dwellers alike, 
and satirized by no less a 
personage than a Nobel prize 


and country in this, their hour 
of need. 

This statement seems at 
first glance a contradiction of 
the idea proposed by Edison 
and so actively championed 
by Ford, that the salvation of 


Life in the city has its draw- 
backs—its noises, its confusion, 
its isolation from the environ- 
ment of nature. Secluded coun- 
try life with its lack of modern 
conveniences, is likewise to be 
avoided. Mr. Moore shows 
how the city man and the 
farmer may meet half way in 
the village, thus to enjoy the 
benefits of both urban and rural 
winner, may save both city life. Our readers are asked to 
compare the “village plan” sug- 
gested by Mr. Moore with the 
custom of certain primitive 
peoples, or of the settlers of 
early days who for protection 
lived in community centers. 


a farm, must of necessity do 
a great amount of hard, and 
at times, most menial labor. 
Expending nine-tenths of his 
time from dawn to dark in 
_ drudgery, he has little energy 
left to use in brain work. 
What man who has labored 
for years to develop his mind 
would choose to work as a 
slave? 

Farms are idle, and they 
will continue to be idle until 
more thinking pioneers take 
them over, consolidate and 
operate them on a strictly 
business basis. 


UT the new type of gre- 
garious, thinking farmer 


the farm lay in its industrial- 
ization. In reality it comprises but a rounding 
out of that idea. 

A farm, according to Edison and Ford, both 
immigrants to the city, should be operated like a 
factory, in an efficient, well-organized, scientific 
fashion. At its head should be an efficient ex- 
ecutive who, aided by a staff of scientific special- 
ists, should conduct his farming business from the 
point of view of: profit and the elimination of 
waste at every turn. Many of the steps in the 
process of transforming farm products should take 
place on the farm. 

There is no reason why farming should not be 
carried on as a large-scale industry. The mule- 
method farmer, who sells his crop and buys his 
food, is a joke, minus the laughter. A man would 
be considered slightly unbalanced if he set out 
to make automobiles by his own hands, in com- 
petition with the well-organized large companies. 
Yet the farmer is considered to be acting in a 
normal way when he attempts to survive in the 
present complex scheme of finance and industrial 


and his wife will never be 
content to live in the isolation of the present-day 
farm. They will demand a great many of the 
city's conveniences and associations. They will 
not be satisfied with typical country life as we 
know it today. The location of their work, how- 
ever, will prohibit them from moving to the city 
and commuting long distances to their incorpo- 
rated farms. 

Furthermore, they would not move to the city 
if they could, for urban people are now rebelling, 
and they will more and more rebel, against the 
confining city life known by most present-day in- 
dustrial workers. Even after the street cars 
wheels are rubberized as now proposed, and after 
the anti-vibrationist mechanical engineers have 
silenced much of the worse than barbaric noises 
of manufacturing life, the gigantic city will still 
be a trial to nerves and a bar to contentment. 
It is too divorced from the natural life from which 
we have just emerged. The pendulum in swing- 
ing has swung too far; it must now go backward 
a bit. The day of the Gargantuan city is passing. 
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SHALL THE 
It is quite as foolish as the one-man farm. 

City people are beginning to seek a way out of 
their absurd environment; the lone farmer is de- 
manding nearer neighbors and modern conveni- 
ences. City and country dwellers will meet in the 
village. 

The present world-wide depression has shown 
the self-sufficing strength of the very small town. 
Countries, like France and Mexico, which are 
composed largely of villages, have suffered little. 
Cows, chickens, fruit trees and vegetable gardens, 
scattered through ten thousand hamlets, keep the 
people of these nations alive. They work in na- 
tional - industries mainly for luxuries. When 
world-wide conditions, as resistless to individuals 
as the tides of the sea, overcome their industries, 
they lose their luxuries but not their means of 
existence. 

Stuart Chase has well described the great eco- 
nomic and artistic contrast between the typical 
Mexican village, with its slow unhurrying way of 
life, and our typical industrial community with its 
begging thousands, incarcerated between stone 
walls and streets, besieged by the Great American 
Depression. Their art, as I have reason to know, 
for I have lived among them, is of the earth 
earthy. It comprises unstudied, just-happened sort 
of beauty that is the despair of our synthetic 
artists. One can not put together nature; always 
the vitamin, or the soul, is left out. We have 
divorced ourselves too much both from the beauty 
and the economy of the old mother of us all in 
our cities of stone and steel and smoke. 

Despite all the picturesqueness and the eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of the village, however, 
present small towns have their serious drawbacks, 
as most of us who have left them well know. 
They may lack many of the city conveniences 
that instead of being a nuisance are actually a 
blessing to men. Furthermore they tend to have 
a narrowing influence, making their residents too 
provincial in thought and action for the well-being 
of the present closely-knit world. We can not 
turn the hands of evolutional history backward 
and live in the entirely self-sufficing hamlets of 
the middle ages. 


N OUR village of the future many of these 
drawbacks will be eliminated. Let us look 
forward a couple of decades and visit such a vil- 
lage, in which a young factory worker, going to 
and from his work by airbuss, makes his home. 
The factory, where this young worker is en- 
gaged, is set out in the country near the source 
of its major raw material, as advocated by Ford. 
The man has worked five hours this summer day 
and is returning home many hours before the sun 
goes down. 
The village where he disembarks after a few 
minutes ride is green, calmly wrapped in that 
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age-old silence which city-dwellers have almost 
lost. 

The young man’s house is not too large nor too 
small, not pretentious nor mean—just a liveable 
dwelling place, expressing within reasonable lim- 
its the individuality of himself and his wife. 

He changes to his working clothes and works 
about the place, absolutely his own boss, until 
time for dinner, which is prepared by his wife if 
she does not work in industry, but taken at the 
village restaurant if she is employed. 

Their acre plot contains the house, private 
walks and driveways, shade trees, a small piay- 
ground for both adults and minors, flower and 
vegetable gardens and a small orchard containing 
fruit and nut trees of various kinds. There will 
be a few pets and maybe a hive of bees or a 
flock of ornamental as well as useful fowls. 

Their house is heated by a thermostatically- 
controlled oil furnace and they have all really 
useful electric appliances at their elbows, includ- 
ing an electric stove, electric refrigeration, toasters, 
vacuum cleaner, radio, and so forth. They can 
have all these conveniences of the Gargantuan 
city with ease since there is a power line to their 
door. 

Their little town is composed of just such 
homes as this. The houses are not standardized, 
neither are they cramped. Nor are the occupants 
divorced from the beauties of nature, for they 
have not stifled their instinctive love of the out- 
of-doors in the smoke-ridden city. 

The village has community-owned water, elec- 
tric power, telephones, schools, tennis courts and 
golf courses. These businesses are run by a town 
manager, scientifically trained in his special line. 

Later, state ownership of large, nation-wide in- 
dustries may come, as a logical development of the 
present mass-owned large companies, such as the 
telephone corporation. But this final development 
is so far distant to most of us it seems a mirage 
on the horizon. After glimpsing it we needs must 
turn away to the more workable present. 

All workers of the not distant, brighter future 
may live in such little towns not far from their 
factories, offices or incorporated farms. They 
thus will be semi self-sufficient. If a depression 
comes they will not become gray-headed fearing 
the loss of their jobs, for if they are discharged, 
they can still exist since they own their homes 
with their vegetable gardens, fruit trees and fowls. 
Furthermore, they will have enough work to do 
about their places to keep them from thinking 
about themselves and becoming melancholy. 


F our young pair in their little home set in 

nature is a dream, then let us dream on. But 

many of us insist that such a dream is more 

likely to come true than are those sombre night- 
Read further on page 223 


The Little Finger 


By MRS. GEORGE LONG HUTCHINGS 


rain beat into his face and the tall poplars 

along the gutted roadway bent and swayed 
as if to lift with titanic fingers his scurrying car. 
Far away he heard the low thunder of the guns 
and here and there a starshell blazed through the 
intense darkness. 

Great swirls of gray-black clouds obscured the 
shrinking moon and the wind swept back of him 
as if its omnipotence propelled him, instead of the 
purring mechanism of the car which vied in its 
swiftness with the forces of nature. 

“At last a light,” he breathed with a heartfelt 
sigh of relief as a bright crimson glow came 
through the interstices of the mutiliated hedges, 
but as he slackened the motor he suddenly felt 
a terrific shock. A high stone wall hidden in the 
blackness of the night stopped his rapid course. 

Backing away from the wall he pressed forward, 
passing between two high gateposts whose huge 
lamps dimly lighted up a building of fortress-like 
aspect, a rambling structure with round towers at 
either end. From many eyelike windows a bright 
glow winked out into the furious storm a cheerful 
welcome. To Castleman, in the inky night, it 
seemed a haven of refuge. Wondering if he had 
come upon a Chateau Hospital, a “Y' headquar- 
ters or perhaps an undiscovered religious retreat, 
he stopped at the entrance; was he in the enemy s 
country? It was perhaps a shelter, which would 
be welcome to his exhausted nerves after his 
search for his missing “Buddy, and for once the 
poor “‘blesse’’ did not add to the horrors of night 
work and the difficulty of piloting the car over the 
wretched roads and through the incessant fire of 
the enemy. 

With difficulty and groping his way Castleman 
walked up the stone stairway. By the vivid 
flashes of lightning he saw that the building was 
indeed ancient and in places almost fallen into 
decay. Fungi spread a filmy webwork over its 
stones and a peculiar earthy mouldering smell 
was disguised only by the odor of red poppies 
which grew from the crannies of the dismantled 
balustrades and nodded from every mossy crevice. 

As he stood waiting after lifting the heavy 
bronze wolfhead knocker the flowers appeared to 
be dripping blood, or was it the streaming down- 
pour of rain? Someway the flowers seemed sin- 
ister as if their reincarnated souls breathed out to 
him a warning to turn and fly back into the fury of 
the night. As the door softly opened Castleman 
forgot these fancies, for the warmth and bright- 
ness within flung a wide pathway of light across 
the darkness. 


eye sped deeper into the night. The 


The manservant from whom he asked shelter 
was far from prepossessing. That he was very 
old was evident and he stooped so much that his 
long, loose-hanging hands almost touched the floor. 
His gray, grizzled hair bristled over a forehead 
so low that it seemed as if the eyebrows and hair 
met over his small deep-set eyes; a smile servile 
yet cruel, betrayed the low cunning of his nature. 

Begging Castleman to enter, he said, obse- 
quiously, that he would seek permission of his 
mistress to shelter a soldier from the storm. He 
looked intently at Castleman who wore the uni- 
form of an American Ambulance driver and then 
loped toward a great black paneled door, which, 
when opened emitted sounds of high strange 
laughter and the tinkling of glass and silver which 
faded away to low mumbles as the door closed 
again. The old servant on his return told Castle- 
man to follow him and advanced down the dark, 
Gothic-arched hallway. As Castleman followed 
those stealthy footsteps which scarcely gave 
forth a sound, he was surprised that his own 
tread resounded as if from a vaulted tomb and 
that the high eye-like window casements rattled 
as he strode. 

Castleman removed his dripping slicker in a 
small dressingroom, assisted by the old man, who 
in his fawning voice, asked him to be a quest at 
the dinner party then in progress, saying it was the 
desire of his mistress. Castleman, whose love of 
adventure was ever keen, needed little urging and 
only regretting the delay in his search for his 
friend Fleming, and the unsuitableness of his mud- 
stained uniform, was soon bowing to as motley a 
looking company as he ever beheld. 


ROUND a magnificently carved table of dark 
rich wood in whose center gleamed a huge 
silver bow! of blood red poppies, sat a party of 
twelve people. To his utter amazement, whom 
should he see amongst them, but Fleming, his long 
searched for buddy! ‘There he sat calmly hob- 
nobbing with a lot of hideous old women and 
grizzled-headed Russians, actors, musicians or 
spies, for all he could guess. The prima-donna, 
he knew she must be, arose and extended to him 
two lovely slender hands of polished whiteness, 
gemmed in great winking rubies, with such a cor- 
dial clasp that he felt distinctly the impact of each 
pink-pointed fingernail. His eyes rested on her 
strangely lovely face, the extreme pallor of its 
perfect oval, while her long narrow eyes of mirac- 
ulous luster burned into his own. 
“You are very welcome, Monsieur,” she 
laughed in a hesitating foreign accent. Castleman 
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had never heard this particular thrilling timbre of 
the voice before; it was low and gutteral, yet 
stirred his blood singularly like something half 
remembered. He dared not return her intense 
penetrating glance; it was like gazing into the 
core of the sun to look long at her. Seated op- 
posite her, he puzzled his brain to think which of 
the great Diva's or theatrical stars she might be. 
A Russian, he was sure, her deep auburn hair 
with brilliant fiery gleams about the brow and 
temples, her nose rather long with quivering nos- 
trils and her lips a scarlet stain in her white face 
and little fashing teeth pointed at the ends. 

Yet it was not the long exquisite lines of her 
figure in its sheath-like gown of cloth of gold, 
its wide oriental bejeweled girdle, nor her beauty 
that fascinated him; rather it was the peculiar in- 
drawing of her breath when she spoke, an ‘aura’ 
of some new kind, that allured and mystified him. 

With a smothered oath Castleman turned to 
Jerold Fleming, but he evaded his anxious ques- 
tions by hurried inquiries as to Castleman's ride 
in the storm and indicated by a slight lift of the 
eyebrows that he preferred to remain incognito. 


Angrily shrugging his shoulders Castleman 


turned his attention entirely to the dinner which 
was remarkably good for war times, for he was 
half famished after the long ride through the 
storm. The wine was spicy and of a delicious 
bouquet, but its effect extremely heady, for after 
the first sip he felt his blood flow through his 
chilled veins like a torrent of fire. That it was 
most potent was certain for the guests had become 
wild and boisterous and the laughter of the women 
shrill and disagreeable. 

Above the table a curiously carved chandelier 
thrust out four huge arms holding cups of a 
strange device and workmanship in which candles 
of dull yellow wax, as large as a man’s wrist, 
filled the room with their radiance. The high 
casements were open. A rush of wind nearly 
gutted the lights and for a moment the room was 
almost in darkness. Just then the old serving man 
thrust a tray of cigars and cigarettes in front of 
Castleman who selected one in the dim light, and 
as he lit a match and started to put the tobacco 
to his lips a thrill of horror clutched at his heart. 
The cigarette fell from his hand and as the lights 
flared high he saw lying on the table before him 
the stiff dead little finger of a man. 

Horrified yet fascinated, he stealthily slipped 
it into his pocket. As the wine went round again 
the hilarity of the guests rose higher, but the 
burning eyes of his hostess he saw had noted all. 
The bejeweled and rouged old woman next Castle- 
man leaned nearer him, gibbering stories the 
meaning of which he was unable to grasp, nor 
did he care to listen. He felt relieved when the 
whole company began persuading a gray mus- 
tached man to sing. 
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“'@ ING to us, Maestro,” they shouted in strange 

whining chorus for all the world like the 
drone of shells high in the air as Castleman 
thought, who was by this time sure he was in 
the throes of a nightmare. He bit his lips and 
pinched his arms and finally probed his pocket 
for the ghastly little finger only to find it there 
all too plainly. 

In the meantime the Maestro had arisen and 
had begun to sing in a marvelous, deep voice, 
commanding and thrilling; the first burst of song 
flooding the room held Castleman spellbound. 
Never had he imagined the human voice capable 
of such range, such technique, such power, and 
although the words were in a strange tongue, the 
meaning was clear as English to Castleman. The 
fury of the storm, the lust of the flesh and the 
mournfulness of desolation surged through him as 
he listened. He felt as if led on to some high 
mountain and shown all the temptations of man- 
kind; all that was low and evil in his nature arose 
and demanded control of him. 

Turning to young Fleming he noted how his 
strong face grew sickly and craven in the ghoulish 
candlelight. His eyes were pleading with those 
of the lovely countesse, who with languid lids 
looked back at him. On her face was an expres- 
sion so alluring, so fascinating, that Castleman, 
pushing back his chair, rose from the table as the 
last notes of the Maestro’s song thrilled through 
the heated room and said:— 

“I am sorry to interrupt, Madame La Countesse, 
but I have trespassed enough upon your hospital- 
ity and must push on before midnight. Then to 
Fleming with intense meaning, “May I give you 
a lift?” 

“But this is ungracious of you,” interrupted 
the Countesse, trying to conceal her anger, and 
raising her glittering eyes to his. “You must not 
break up our party now you have joined it. We 
are going to have more music and cards in the 
drawing room.” 

At the mention of cards Castleman felt a swift 
relief. That it was a gaming house accounted for 
Fleming's air of concealment, for it was a well 
known fact that Fleming's greatest weakness was 
cards. Partly from curiosity and partly to help 
Fleming, Castleman decided to stay. In a few 
moments more they were all in the drawing room, 
Castleman feeling alive and alert, for the spell of 
the Maestro’s song had passed from him. 

The drawing room was spacious and gloomy, 
paneled and wainscoted in darkest mahogany, lit 
only by huge sconces from the side walls. Card 
tables were set forth by soft footed servants and 
the strong delicious coffee was served by the 
Countesse from a high dias in a dim, unlighted 
portion of the great church-like room. 7 

As they sat down to play, Castleman found he 

Read further on page 217 


The Romance and Tragedy of 
Captain John Augustus Sutter —Pioneer Builder 


By H. C. PETERSON, Curator, Sutter’s Fort Historical Museum 


PART IIL. 
Continued from August issue 


RONTIER justice was efficient because it was 
r simple. Ifs, ands, and wherefores were not 

part of its vocabulary. Good, hard, horse 
sense was the prevailing ingredient; the prisoner 
was given his opportunity to justify himself—the 
more direct and candid his statement, the better 
his chances for freedom. There were few, if any, 
jails, and, incidentally no small community wanted 
to be saddled with 
the expense of keep- 
ing a criminal in 
jail—so they gave 
no jail sentences. 
Particularly was this 
true at the Fort, with 
one exception, to be 
noted later. 

Captain Sutter was 
Alcalde for his dis- 
trict, all of Central 
California; his judi- 
cial rule was su- 
preme there. He had 
but one divorce 
case—the eternal 
triangle, without the 
Eve. Essentially, the 
case happened thusly: 

The body of a trapper was found under some 
brush not far from the Fort. He had been mur- 
dered. The discovery caused great excitement 
within the Fort’'s adobe walls. Two trappers, 
friends of the dead man, with an Indian, started 
out to look for the murderer. There were no 
telephones, no telegraph lines, no teletypes to aid 
them, but they didn't need them; their sharp eyes 
and woodcraft, their intense desire to avenge their 
comrade made up for everything. 

About two miles from the Fort, near where the 
Southern Pacific railroad station now stands, they 
overtook two men, captured them and took them 
to the Fort dungeon. A jury was soon selected, 
and they held the trial in the open yard. 

The prisoners finally admitted they had killed 
the trapper in cold blood, but denied they were 
guilty of any murder. They made no claim for 
self defense, nor pleaded extenuating circum- 
stances, but declared they were innocent upon the 
_ grounds that they were in the hands of the devil 
when they killed the man, but since that event 
they had divorced the devil and severed all con- 
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strode through the south gate followed by a 


nections with him. Consequently the devil was 
the guilty party and should be tried, not them. 
This was a new one on that jury, but they were 
equal to the occasion. They retired, talked it 
over, came to the conclusion that the divorce from 
His Satanic Majesty was not legal, that the three 
should be re-united in unholy wedlock, which they 
proceeded to do by marching the two prisoners to 
an accommodating 
| oak tree near the 
Fort and stringing 
; them up. 
: The exception to 
jail sentences illus- 
trates Capt. Sutter's 
diplomatic ability. 
After his appoint- 
ment as Alcalde, his 
first duty was to im- 
press upon the In- 
dians that all their 
major troubles should 
be brought to him 
for solution. They 
had plenty of trou- 
bles, he soon learned. 
One morning, a 
big, brawny chief 


young, good looking Indian girl. The Chief had 
“a trouble” so he told Sutter, pointing to the girl. 
Between the Chief's grunts and the interpreter, 
the Alcalde finally learned the situation. The 
Chief had married the girl, but she refused to 
have anything to do with him. He beat her, he 
starved her, but she was stubborn. She wouldn't 
gather acorns, she wouldn't grind up grasshoppers, 
would not the all-wise white judge order her 
locked up in his dark, dank dungeon until she 
was willing to become a good squaw wife? Sutter 
did some rapid thinking. He agreed; ordered the 
girl locked up in the dungeon with its five-foot- 
thick adobe walls; then told the Chief to return 
in a month; maybe by that time she would come 
to her senses. The Indian was overjoyed. He 
was happy when he saw his wife being lead to 
the dungeon keep. He came back a month later, 
she was still in the dungeon, still stubborn. For 
over a year he made monthly trips to the Fort 
but always found her locked up. Captain Sutter 
was so sorry, but he could do nothing with her— 
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women were so hard to handle at times. At the 
end of a year and a half the Chief became dis- 
gusted, and secured another wife. The old one 
could rot in the dungeon for all he cared. 
Captain Sutter enjoyed many a good laugh at 
the expense of his Indian friend, for as soon as 
he was out of sight, the Indian girl was taken 
from the dungeon and housed with the other In- 
dian squaws. But on his monthly visits the Chief 
always found her locked up tight. Her eventual 
fate is indefinite. Quite likely she married some 
trapper, not an uncommon event in those days. 


Y 1841 there were over a score of white men 

at the Fort. Some had been given grants of 
land in the immediate vicinity by Sutter, who 
made no charge for it. His one desire was to get 
his colony started. 
This necessitated a 
survey. He prevailed 
upon his country- 
man, Captain J. J. 
Vioget, of Yerba 
Buena, to come up 
and make it. Vioget 
had made the first 
survey of the Bo- 
dega Bay district and 
also of Yerba Buena. 
His first visit to the 
little Bay village was 
in 1837, when there 
were but two houses 
there. The wonder- 
ful possibilities of 
the harbor so ap- 
pealed to him that 
he sat on the deck of his ship and made a water- 
color painting of it, the first illustration of the city 
that was destined to become the most romantic 
city of the world, a painting that traveled all over 
the world before Captain Vioget finally settled 
in the village itself and opened up the Portsmouth 
House on Clay Street, just off the old Plaza. 

It was no easy matter to survey the Fort lands 
owing to the trees and brush, but it was finally 
finished, and its completion celebrated with a 
dinner, whereat the juice of the wild river grape 
came in for its generous share of attention. From 
Alice Vioget, daughter-in-law of the Captain, I 
learned that the favored spot for their confidential 
talks was on a seat between the two great cotton- 
wood trees out near the pond, which still stand. 

The same year, 1841, John Bidwell, later the 
founder of Chico, arrived at the Fort with the 
Peter Burnett Party, the first party of Eastern 
immigrants to come to the new settlement. Bidwell 
was immediately hired as clerk by Sutter. Few 
people did more for California, and few men 
received less credit for their work, than did John 
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Bidwell, one of the most progressive, upright and 
generous men that this state has produced. It 
was he whom Sutter sent to Fort Ross to bring 
up such material from there as could be trans- 
ported in boats after he had purchased the Russian 
Fort. Bidwell, with helpers, went to Fort Ross, 
and by means of ox-carts, brought overland to 
Sausalito all the doors, windows, lumber and 
blacksmithing material they could get from the 
place and transported it in Sutter's sloop to Sut- 
ters Fort. Many trips were required. 

This Russian purchase explains a matter that 
has puzzled many visitors at the Fort here, who 
cannot reconcile the finished tongue-and-groove 
doors with the primitive adobe walls. The reason 
is simple—the original doors here were made in 
Norway, transported by sleds across the dreary 
wastes of Siberia to 
Behring Straits, 
across the Straits to 
Sitka, Alaska, by 
boat, thence by boat 
to Bodega Bay, and 
by ox cart to Fort 
Ross, finally ending 
up with an hundred 
mile river trip to the 
American River. 

This first party of 
immigrants aroused 
the hostility of the 
local Mexican gov- 
ernment; they didn't 
like this idea of too 
many Americans 
settling here. 

Sutter saw trouble 

brewing. He rushed the work of building the 
outer protecting walls of his fort and mounting 
cannons at the loop-holes. These cannon he had 
secured from various sources. Some were from 
Moscow, some from Spain, some from vessels 
calling at Yerba Buena; two brass howitzers were 
mounted on wheels; some heavy iron ones on 
mounts with small wheels. We have several of 
these guns at the Fort today. 
Among the Americans it was well understood 
that in case of trouble with the Mexicans, they 
should all assemble at the Fort, which they did 
several times when trouble seemed imminent. 

Sutter welcomed all immigrants, however forlorn 
their condition, and most of them certainly pre- 
sented the most forlorn appearance possible after 
their long overland journey across the uncharted 
wilderness, suffering every privation, every hard- 
ship, and usually arriving destitute and half 
starved. He housed them, fed them, nursed them 
back to health and asked nothing in return. To 
those who would stay, he gave employment. To 

Read further on page 210 
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Cuba and Havana and How to 
Solve the Sugar Problem 


By BEN FIELD 


NY story about Cuba must deal, to some 
extent, with sugar and sugar cane. 

Our chauffeur who drove us for many 
miles where the royal palm trees grow and the 
ceiba trees and the mangoes and bananas, took us 
to many sugar cane plantations. He appeared to 
be very well informed and talked of sugar and 
politics and the various conditions at the present 
time on the Island. 

This state of being well advised as to the affairs 
of their Country I found to be true, generally, of 
the Cuban people. 

Cuba, in the recent arrangement, reflected by a 

subsequent order from His Excelencia General 
Gerardo Machado y Morales, President of the 
Republic, was allotted 2,700,000 tons of refined 
sugar production, on the market for the current 
year. 
The Island could, I suppose, produce many times 
that amount from its great refineries; but these 
have been forced to shut down. What was wrong 
with the vision of the bankers? Could they not 
forsee the present condition? 

We visited the attractive Hershey mills at 
“Sugar Town’ on the way to Matanzas. They 
do not make chocolate bars there—just sugar and 
more sugar. The plant has since suspended. Also 
practically all of the more than five hundred mil- 
lion dollars invested in Cuban sugar mills will be 
inoperative, for a considerable time at least. 

The world uses about 27,000,000 tons of sugar 
per annum. Prorate this among the 2,000,000,000 
people on earth and you have about 27 pounds 
per person. Subtract the enormous amounts used 
in the industries, candy factories, soda fountains 
and allied activities and there is still enough left 
for coffee and berries. 

But the world just now can and does produce 
more than 27,000,000 tons per annum. What is 
to be done with the surplus? A report recently 
issued states that sugar adds great strength to 
concrete and brick building work. What a field 
for speculation is opened up by this illuminating 
statement! 

If only, however, some enterprising humanitarian 
would use ship loads of sugar cane, in its natural 
State, from Cuba and the Philippines, and great 
plantations of it from our southern states of 
America for the food of man, what beneficial 
results would follow! 

I remember, years ago when I was a boy travel- 


ing about the West Indes, seeing the natives of 
Haiti eat sugar cane. They used it almost ex- 
clusively as a diet. A stalk four or five feet 
long would be seized in the hands and flashing, 
white teeth would tear it to pieces. On this food 
they did strenuous and powerful work as dock 
and lighter hands and in similar capacities. 

Yes, let. the United States of America squeeze 
the juice from millions of tons of raw sugar cane 
and serve the inexpensive drink-food to the people. 
And let it be sold also in sections for a cent or 
less a foot. A blessing would descend on the 
people if raw cane were used, as oranges are used, 
to make a drink for the millions. It took edu- 
cation, propaganda to induce the people to turn 
California's surplus and cull orange crop into a 
delicious drink. Great benefit has thus come to 
the people and to the orange growers. But the 
same thing could be done, no doubt, for the sugar 
cane of Cuba. 

Suffice it that raw sugar cane would revolu- 
tionize the diet and health of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people if only its use could come into 
vogue. Toxic poisons in man’s system would be 
relatively unknown, with all their train of direful 
diseases. The reserve stores of sugar would be 
exhausted. Prices would advance for the poor, 
discouraged farmer and plantation-owner, and 
several billion of dollars invested would return 
dividends in one way or another. Prosperity 
would further encourage the fine system of Cuban 
railways that has done very much for Island in- 
dustries. 

The New York Times, in its issue of March 
23, 1932, says in a prominent article headed: 
“Grape-Juice Craze Hits South Africa—Active 
Demand for New Native Product Hailed as Boon 
to Industry: South Africa has suddenly awak- 
ened to a realization of the fact that this drink 
tickles the palate more than wine, beer, whiskey 
or any other beverage sanctioned by British tra- 
dition. 

The new soft drink is alcohol-less, white or 
golden in color and is devoid of preservatives. 
The first consignment of 30,000 liters sold quickly. 
Expected to last a month or two, it disappeared 
in four days. A new lot of 100,000 liters was 
manufactured and placed on sale. 

Success in the manufacture of grape juice might 
prove an economic boon for this country. Vint- 
ners in the Cape region are at a loss to know 
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what to do with their grapes. From grape juice 
to high finance seems a long step, yet there are 
connecting links.” 

If orange juice and grape juice are conducive 
to the health of the nations, (and they are), and 
if their manufacture and consumption are ° con- 
nected beneficially with the finances of the na- 
tions, how much more would the consumption of 
sugar cane juice, (generally admitted by great 
dietetic authorities to be the most perfect and 
healthful food nature has made), serve for the 
physical and moral rejuvenation of peoples and 
the stabilizing of finance! 

God sent manna to the Children of Israel in 
the wilderness. Today He sends invention, science, 
genius, ideas to solve the difficulties of overpro- 
duction and depression. Man in turn should have 
faith and perseverance. 

But our chauffeur from the good Hotel Plaza 
was saying something about Bacardi cocktails and 
rum—wanted to know if we would like some of 
this extract of sugar cane, at a pleasant road house 
we were approaching. This amber-colored 
liquor, by the way, comes from a great plant at 


Santiago de Cuba where about seventeen million 


dollars are invested to produce it—which amount 
includes a fine marble and stone business building 
in Havana—monument to progressive business 
methods. 

How much better for the people of Cuba to 
have pure, wholesome liquor, rather than the raw, 
green and poisonous stuff of bootleggers and 
speakeasies! There are about 6000 bars in Ha- 
vana. Nearly every grocery store has a bar. 
Every kind of liquor that is known to commerce 
can be found in any of an hundred places which 
are almost at hand in practically every part of 
this ancient, yet modern City. And only visitors 
from other shores become intoxicated. There may 
be and probably are cases of drunkenness amongst 
the residents of Cuba, but such cases must be 
rare for we do not see them. 

Our hotel guide and chauffeur called attention 
particularly to the royal palm and ceiba trees; 
also the salvadora or salvation tree. These are 
protected by law and may not be cut down with- 
out a permit from the Government. The royal 
palm, that stately, graceful, beautiful tree-being 
of Cuba, provides all of the building material and 
the roof, (leaves for thatch), for country homes. 
Rather it did until the Government decided to 
save these enchanting tropical growths. 

When a young country swain falls in love with 
a Cuban girl he diplomatically helps her dad dig 
his sweet potatoes. Also if the family thatch 
roof is as much as five years old, (a time when 
all such roofs are renewed if possible), he offers 
to replace it. The beautiful leaves of the palm 
are to be had without felling the tree itself, so 
he is within the law here. 
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Then comes the day when the engagement is 
announced. A picnic is held, music, dancing and 
the food of these happy people spread on the 
green-sward with milk and wine for the thirsty, 
or perhaps cocoanut milk from the green nuts of 
nearby trees. Yet what a tragedy is an old roof! 
It means there is no daughter in the house. 

We talked of the admixture of races, a problem 
such as that in Hawaii, yet not as acute. I asked 
our smiling chauffeur whose Spanish-Cuban-Amer- 
ican tongue is hard sometimes to follow: 

Do the 40,000 Chinese in Cuba marry here? 

“Oh yes,” he answered as he flashed me a 
challenging glance, “they marry Negro women— 
companionate marriages, you know.” 

Our car bowled along the one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollar highway that runs like 
a clear river between Pinar del Rio and Santiago 
de Cuba, for 750 miles. It is a good road but 
one hundred and sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six dollars, plus, per mile is a lot of 
money, don't you think? said I. 

“Yes,” he agreed and his eyes were somber, 
“but they had to haul the gravel a long way, and 
the rock and cement; and there were many 
bridges.” 

Oh, that was it, I answered. 

I noticed that occasionally an on-coming auto- 
mobile would flash its headlights on and then off 
again quickly. And our chauffeur and man-of-all- 
knowledge would raise his hand in salute, the 
while his white teeth would show in a dazzling 
smile again. Then he would slow down. Finally 
I said to him: 

What is the meaning of this signal of the head- 
lights that you answer? | 

“Didn't you see the motorcycle officer back 
there?” 

Yes, I saw him by the side of the road. 

“Well, that other car signalled me to go slow 
because the officer was there. It is a courtesy of 
the road in Cuba.” 

Mr. Holm, the Cuban enthusiast, suggested that 
we pause at the attractive roadhouse and ‘partake 
of refreshments. As we sat under a great ceiba 
or God tree and sipped our cocktails or drenk. our 
beer he told us of the effort that is being made 
to enlighten the people as to the medicinal value 
of Cuban fruits and vegetables. 

“These,” he said, “contain more iodine. than 
fruits and vegetables grown in any other quarter 
of the globe. The very breezes from the Atlantic, 
the Gulf of [Mexico and the Caribbean are laden 
with chlorine and saline substances which contain 
iodine salts. Cuba, of coral formation and vol- 
canic origin, -has during the known ages been 
submerged three times. This acounts largely for 
the iodine content of growing things. The great 

Read further on page 224 


Reclamation—A Short, Short Story 


By ST. CLAIRE MUNROE McKELVEY 


RAMA is where you find it. Abner Thoms 
reflected wealth and refinement. Also, there 
was an intangible factor in his personality 

which eluded definition. A ‘man of mystery, he 
had been termed, howbeit he gave no evidence of 
concealment other than a habit of reticence or 
reserve. 

Tall, erect, sandy-haired, though greying at the 
temples, his firm face and steady eyes bespoke 
perfect control over self and an inherent ability 
to control situations. 

We come now to events which make this chron- 
icle possible and show again that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

On a certain evening, Abner Thoms sat before 
the broad fireplace of his library. He was not 
reading. Rather, his thoughts seemed remote from 
the present, as the smoke rings from his pipe 
drifted lazily upward. At last he sighed, rose, 
shook out his pipe, crossed to the wall-safe, twirled 
the knob and retired to his sleeping room and 
disrobed. 

Some two hours later he wakened. Whether 
some sound had roused him, he did not know. He 
lay idly listening for a time, then rose, drew on 
his wrapper, passed quietly down the stairway 
and paused at the entrance to the library. 

As he stood thus a thin bar of light swept the 
room for an instant and came to rest, as he looked 
within, upon the combination of the wall-safe. 
Also was revealed a gloved hand that moved 
silently and with precision. 

Abner waited, watching the tableau before him. 
Presently a form arose as the safe door swung 
open. Abner touched the switch at his right; the 
room was flooded with light to reveal a young 
man with an automatic leveled in a steady hand. 

For the space of a minute neither moved. Then 
Abner, a slight smile, whimsical, playing about his 
lips, walked to the chair he had occupied earlier in 
the night, seated himself and, without speaking, 
motioned the other to a seat opposite. 

There was no gesture of haste, of threat, of 
request. Merely quiet assurance, a mastery of 
circumstance. 

The young man stood motionless, alert. Finally 
he placed the weapon in a pocket, advanced and 
seated himself in the chair indicated. 

“You seem to have rather pressing need of 
funds.” The elder man’s voice was modulated, 
possessed of a subtle, magnetic quality. 

“Not particularly,” replied the youth. “Shall I 
bid you good-night, or do you plan to disturb the 
estimable gentlemen in their card game at the 


Central Station? Personally, I never like to in- 
commode them.” 
“Is this your honorable profession, may I ask?” 


inquired Abner. 


His “guest” raised an eyebrow: “My avoca- 
tion, rather.” 

“Surely an interesting one, although beset by 
dangers.” 


‘Perhaps there is spice in danger, as there is in 
variety, answered the intruder. 

The eyes of the elder man held those of the 
youth: “The face of Danger, like that of Vice, 
seen to oft, becomes familiar—and ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt. You have not served a prison 
term—as yet?’ 

“No, do you purpose that I shall?” 

Abner smiled, passing his fingers through his 
hair. Finally, “May I ask your name?” he said. 

“Certainly—it is not Jack Dean; call me that. 
Have I your permission to smoke?” 

Abner Thoms indicated the cigarette container. 
The mantle clock chimed the hour. 


"4 WAS employed as a young man,” Abner 
Thoms was speaking—the tone was remi- 
niscent, “in a home-like community where most 
people knew everyone else. You have seen such 
places. My most intimate associate was a young 
fellow of my own age. He possessed a pleasing 
personality and occupied a position of trust. He 
was deeply in love with a charming and gracious 
young woman. They married and a son was 
born to them. Then—how, why, it does not mai- 
ter, he became involved, was arrested, convicted, 
and sentenced to twenty years. Whether guilty 
or innocent is non-essential. Do I weary you, 
Jack?"—glancing at his companion. 

“Please continue,’ said Jack Dean. 

‘Needless to say,’ resumed the other, “his wife 
was loyal. ‘Love endureth long, and is kind.’ 
Shortly she died, perhaps of a broken heart.” 

Mayhap the youth did not notice the husky 
voice or observe the moistened eyes of the man. 

Abner continued, “He had seen his young son 
but once—before the gates of the prison closed 
behind him. Fifteen years later he was pardoned. 
I said I knew the man. He walked forth, free! 
But something within him, I think, had died. I 
cannot explain. His search for the boy proved 
unavailing. 

“He went to South America, found wealth, re- 
turned to his native land—but not to happiness— 
not to peace. 

Read further on page 221 
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The Romance of Captain Sutter 


Continued from page 206 


those who wanted to go on to the Coast, he gave 
every assistance. His one great desire was to 
build up California. 


N 1842 arrived the Pierson B. Reading Party of 

thirteen men, who, with the exception of the 
Donner Party, probably endured more hardships 
than any other immigrant party. Quoting from 
his diary, recently published by the San Fran- 
cisco Society of Pioneers, through the courtesy 
of Phil B. Bekeart: 


“Friday, Nov. 10, 1843. . . . and came in 
sight of Fort Neuva Helvetia (Sutter's Fort). 
This gentleman made us all welcome . . . 
giving us such information of this beautiful 
country as to induce most of our party... 
to settle in Sacramento. . . . sixty soldiers, 
principally Indians, comprise the military 
force. It is the largest and best Fort in 
California. 

In one corner of the yard is a mill for 
grinding wheat. There is a blacksmith shop, 
carpenter and shoe maker shop and a tan- 
nery. In short, you may say that the enter- 
prise of Capt. Sutter is such as to provide 
all that man wants within his own resources. 

It is almost impossible to conceive in what 
manner and in so short a time Capt. Sutter 
has made such extensive and permanent im- 
provements, but when you read the character 
of the gentleman, you will at once perceive 
that with his intelligence he is also remark- 
able for his perseverance. No one could have 
labored under such disadvantages as he, in 
carrying forward the improvement of this 
beautiful property so far removed from where 
he could obtain the necessary equipment. All 
this he has most certainly overcome. He has 
converted the wild Indians into good and 
faithful servants. They are called in the 
morning by reveille, and at a certain hour the 
bell calls them to breakfast and again to their 
labors. The drums again in the evening an- 
nounce the hour for he is a great 
benefactor to this tribe of Indians.” 


Reading went on to Monterey, but soon returned 
to enter the employ of Sutter, later becoming 
very prominent in the early history of our State. 


Captain John C. Fremont and Kit Carson rode 
up to the south gate of the Fort on March 8, 1844. 
The party was destitute, so Sutter immediately 
started rehabilitating the outfit. Two weeks later 
Fremont left. 


That same year the first overland immigrant 
train to California, the Murphy Party, arrived at 
New Helvetia, but later most of them went on to 
Santa Clara Valley. John Brown stayed with 
Sutter and acted as cook. A trapper named Ken- 
nedy, always hungry, was addicted to helping 
himself to things in the kitchen when Brown's 
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back was turned, but Brown laid for him and 
swung a heavy iron skillet over his head. It was 
a well worn skillet and the bottom was thin, so 
the blacksmith removed its heavy rim from around 
Kennedy's neck. Just another incident of speedy, 
capture, trial and execution of sentence. 


The Kyburz family arrived in 1845. They ar- 
ranged with Capt. Sutter to open a boarding and 
rooming house. He assigned them three rooms in 
the Central Building annex. The two lower rooms 
had dirt floors. In the upper room the men slept. 
Mrs. Kyburz was an excellent cook, and they 
made money. The descendants of the family have 
followed the same profession ever since at Kyburz, 
on the Placerville road. 


This same year General Castro decided to make 
Sutter an official visit. The Fort was gaily deco- 
rated with flags, the largest moveable cannon 
parked near the wall outside, pointing down the 
gate roadway. Sutter had instructed the gunner, 
an old seafaring tar, to load it well. All would 
have been well had not the old sailor loaded him- 
self up first full of California hospitality. He 
filled the cannon half full of powder, cramming 
wadding in the rest of the barrel until it stuck 
out the muzzle. As General Castro approached 
the gate Sutter gave the signal to fire. There 
was a flash, a tremendous roar, the General was 
covered with smoke-blackened paper and nearly 
unseated from the concussion, while the cannon 
vanished from sight as the recoil forced it back 
through the adobe wall, thus giving Sutter's Fort 
the credit of having the first disappearing cannon 
on the Pacific Coast. 


T WAS in 1845 that James W. Marshall ar- 

rived—also half-starved and worn out. He 
was a millwright and carriage maker and was 
hired on the spot to open a wagon making shop 
at the Fort. 

The story of Marshall is a story in itself. Suf- 
fice to say, he was employed by Capt. Sutter in 
the Fall of 1847 to go to the mountains, locate a 
site for a sawmill, erect one, and turn out lumber. 

He selected a place at Coloma, put up the build- 
ing, but had trouble getting his mill-race low 
enough to carry off the water after it had passed 
the water wheel. It was in this mill-race that he 
picked up, on the morning of January 24, 1848, 
the little flake of gold that was to electrify the 
whole civilized world, resulting in the greatest 
gold rush known in history. 

The first piece of gold was not a nugget. There 
are no nuggets in the Coloma formation, but in- 

Read further on page 218 


George K.Brandriff, Painter of the Sea 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


NEW and vital American marine painter 
A looms large upon the Western art horizon, 

in the person of George K. Brandriff, who, 
today, bids fair to take his place beside William 
Ritschel and Armin Hansen as an important figure 
in the limited field of authentic deep-sea painters 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Unlike Ritschel and Hansen, who live and paint 
at Monterey, Bandriff is a product of Southern 
California, hence his background is more glamor- 
ous and his perception more mellowed. 

To the average layman living east of the Great 
Divide, this statement may require some quali- 
fications. 

It seems an absurdity to divide the Northern 
portion of California from that of the Southern, 
in dealing with art, yet in order to do justice to 
the equally important achievements of both sec- 
tions, it is necessary to approach the subject from 
almost opposite viewpoints. 

It is readily understood that art reflects the 
physical and temperamental conditions of its time 


and place with mirror-like accuracy. Thus it be- 
comes a simple matter to appreciate the differences 
between a canvas painted in Southern California 
and one inspired by the less languorous beauties 
of the North. 

While much of the same topographical forma- 
tion is found throughout the state, none can dis- 
pute the fact that the South coast is as unlike the 
colder waters and the etched shore-line of Mon- 
terey and Santa Cruz as anything could well be; 
yet, no doubt, the chief difference lies well within 
the realm of the inner mind known in art as 
feeling. 

Herein is the essential dissimilarity between the 
more heroic works of Ritschel, the more classic 
intellectuality of Hansen, compared to the inti- 
mate and personal interpretations of the sea that 
Brandriff brings to his canvases. 

No doubt many will take issue with the writer 
by reason of the fact that, at the present time, 
Bandriff is considered a very versatile artitst, and 
not typically a marine painter. True, he paints 


Courtesy Biltmore Salon 


“Desert Home” by George K. Brandriff 
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GEORGE K. 


successful landscapes, brilliant desert subjects, 
foreign market places, shore marines and beach 
compositions with figures, but none of these ap- 
proach the profound as do his powerful renderings 
of the might and majesty of the deep. - 

I believe that in the not far distant future, Bran- 
driff's fame will rest on his power to limn the sea. 
Already his viewpoint as a marinest is more mas- 
culine and more craftsmanlike than is evinced in 
his romantic landscapes or colorful shore studies. 
He undoubtedly possesses the ability to weave a 
tremendous drama and a fine composition out of 
the content of waves. 

In his translation of eddying foam, clouds scud- 
ding before the wind, the swelling hull of a ship, 
he symbolizes both visual beauty and philosophic 
significance, and thus he never fails to arrest at- 
tention by his almost fatalistic phases of the hu- 
man interest of the sea. 

His seascapes have much of the mighty slow 
breathing of the element, coupled with the grave 
poesy of sea-faring folk—an idealized chantey of 
the Pacific. 

Rich and luminous in color, Brandriff seems 
able to suggest the terrific depth and crushing 
weight of water, its force and power, relentless 
cruelty and its menacing, clutching movement, in a 
surprisingly simple and wholly direct and sincere 
manner. In his work he seems to relate his own 
vision and temperament, like a coast-born scion of 
a Viking race, whipping his waves to high frenzy 
or echoing ocean moods with a subtle, quiet and 
eloquent potency. 

Brandriff's advent is of story-book interest. To 
have chanced suddenly upon his first public exhi- 
bition at the Biltmore Salon, two seasons ago, was 
an unusual experience. The critics and the lay- 
men were completely disarmed. His work could 
not be described as promising because fulfillment 
was already apparent. 

His second, and last, showing, was no less bril- 
liant, and followed a year spent in Europe. This 
later work showed growth and variation and im- 
proved atmospheric qualities. 

Yesterday in American art there was no such 
person as Brandriff. Today he is a force to be 
reckoned with. 

His first exhibition was a sensation, his second 
an assured success. Sales were prodigious. No 
such record has been duplicated in a western 
gallery. 

Of course, there had been some dark, silent 
years of study, of hard work and deep thought, 
yet I believe his only tutors were the late Anna A. 


BRANDRIFF 


Hills and Jack Wilkinson Smith, who gave their 
friendly encouragement and criticisms. He is quite 
without academic training in the strict sense of 
the word. 

Brandriff realizes what good drawing really 
means—also he realizes that drawing, to convey 
artistic impulse, must be more than merely ac- 
curate. 

There is never at any time a taint of the purely 
scenic in Brandriff's marines. He is able to ex- 
press, through form, the essence of emotional ap- 
peal of natural appearances. His work often 
articulates that abstract, musical quality of rhythm 
with which an artist should never lose touch, even 
in the most highly realized detail of his work. 
Brandriff admits to a significantly modern dual- 
romanticism. 

His original bent was toward lyrical painting, 
but of late he has developed a more positive qual- 
ity, and has added strong design and greater 
simplification, and also his color is vastly enriched. 

A notable feature of his landscape interpreta- 
tions, aside from their sparkling color and poetic 
quality, is his feeling for the subtle color of 
shadows, which he uses to great advantage in his 
compositions. 

It is in his deep sea marines that Brandriff 
excels. Combining daring and knowledge, these 
are more positive than his landscape subjects, 
more difficult to paint and often more difficult to 
appreciate. 

From the first showing of Brandriff's work, one 
felt the freshness of a wholesome, vigorous and 
unbiased painter working out his own art salva- 
tion. His meteoric rise to success has placed him 
in an enviable, yet perilous position. Sky-rocket- 
ing to fame in any branch of the arts has its dis- 
advantage. 

The artist who has enjoyed an instant recog- 
nition must retain permanent lodgment in the art 
firmament. No anti-climax is possible. As a gen- 
eral rule, we find that the great majority of our 
most able painters have had small and uncertain 
beginnings, and have developed consistently under 
the scrutiny of the public eye, over a long period 
of time. 

I anticipate little dispute when I say that today 
George Brandriff is one of the most watched, most 
intetresting and important painters of the modern 
group of California artists. 

So far, Brandriff's art tends to maintain a sane 
balance, accepting the sound, rejecting the super- 
ficial, and pointing to an assured and brilliant 
future. 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the League of Western Writers was held in San Francisco 
August 16 to 20. High spots of the Convention will be found in our next issue. The new Presi- 
dent is Ben Field, of Los Angeles. The next convention will take place at Long Beach. 
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REDWOODS 


By Stanton A. CoBLeNntTz 


ONG have I felt all gracious trees to wear 
The looks of comrades; but I never knew 
Even the flowering almond calmly fair 
As these whose pillars climb the templed blue. 


Colossus-footed, with green heads aloof 

As tapering hills that mock at humankind, 

They rear a feathery-leafed, tremendous roof 

As though to keep our noblest dreams enshrined. 


I think that could the weary world but know 
Communion with these spirits breathing peace, 
Strangely a veil would lift, a light would glow, 
And the dark tumult of our lives would cease. 


BLACK-BIRDER 
By Conny Leicu 


E sits beneath an apple tree, 
And pares the fruit with a curious blade; 
A single blade, all wavery, 
That shines steel-blue in the shifting shade; 
And he peels the ripe fruit ‘round and ‘round, 
And the skins drop down on the sun-baked ground. 


Round is the earth . . . that ships may go 
With the shift of the tides, and the gust of the 
gales, 


To the distant ports that the traders know: 
Mexican dollars for fat females 

In the black slave marts in Singapore!— 

And he sighs for the slaves he sells no more! 


And he sighs for the screaming gibbons, caged 
In the bamboo slats on the rolling poop; 
And his mild blue eyes are moist and aged, 
And his lips dejected droop; 
For black farm labor comes down the Fly, 
While he dreams dreams as the days drift by,— 


Peeling red apples, and voyaging far 
Where the cannibal kings and the orchids are. 


SAN FRANCISCO SKY LINE FROM 
ALCATRAZ 
By Harrison 


IKE the full chord of some stupendous harp 

That ranges from the ocean to the stars 
With long receding notes of mystery, 
Reaching once more to heaven in liquid bars, 


The score is written on the skyline sweep 
Where the hill rises high above the bay 

In soft tones of the trees; and then the leap, 
The curving saddle and the treble play, 


Where the bold towers cluster, pointed high, 
And from their base, Nob Hill lifts up the strain 
To a crescendo, where it seems to try 
To cast the scale into the stars again; 


Surging and undulating over hills 

Whose windows signal to the setting sun; 
And in the restful green the measure stills 
Where the swift currents of the channel run. 


The score is finished at the Golden Gate 
In the unwritten music of the sea, 
Where age-old echoes fly and penetrate 
Into our visions of the time to be. 


DESSERT 
By Eprrn Boypen Hotway 


ENEATH a canopy of azure skies 

Enwrapped in age old mystery, 
Pregnant with mem'ries of the past, 
The tawny sanded desert lies. 


Dry splintered buttes like castled turrets rise, 
Tall yuccas stand as sentinels 

On guard, the while mirage depicts 
Enchanting scenes before the eyes. 


Circled by lofty mountains veiled in mist 
Of pastel colored draperies, 

Their spiraled peaks enmeshed in clouds 
Of amber, rose and amethyst. 


¢ 
EARTH-MAGIC 


By Lucia Trent 


ARTH that can hold a flowering tree 
A silver-footed stream, 
Should give to every human son 
A cool, untarnished dream. 


Earth that can make a dahlia bed 
Where waves of color roll 
Should find a way to mirror love 
In every human soul. 


Earth that can hold a flowering tree 
Upon a Southern night 

Shall make her human children grow 
To spiritual height. 
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Samoa—Coaling Station or Native Society? 


Continued from page 200 


new problems and accustomed to confer with 
scientists in working them out. Moreover, they are 
blessed with a continuity of office, while ordinary 
colonial government can count on only four years. 
It would be a pity to sink the culture of a people 
in canneries and the like. And yet such mis- 
fortunes inevitably occur when a foreign govern- 
ment, however “benevolent,” takes over the reins. 
On the other hand, the National Park Service 
seems unusually fitted to make “good and useful 
laws’ so that the chiefs of Samoa may ‘guard 
well and uprightly” their people. The value to 
science of preserving a disappearing culture that 
contains many beautiful things is certainly to be 
weighed before it is dismissed carelessly for the 
uninteresting conventions of imperialism. 

What a haven the place might be for bird- 
lovers, botanists and men who do things like 
William Beebe, as well as anthropologists and 
geographers. Such are our national parks in this 
country, free, too, from the distorting signboards 
of business that line unprotected highways. It 
may be argued that all this would be possible 
under a “good” political government. The an- 
swer is: Yes, perhaps, but has it ever, anywhere, 
happened? 

In pre-Navy days, Samoans used their exquis- 
itely fine mats as we use money. Mat-weaving 
was a cherished craft and one glance at the mats 
explains why. Their texture—they are made from 
the leaves of various plants—is that of fine satin. 
Sometimes, for a special decoration, they are 
edged with the scarlet and green feathers of birds. 
Besides these large mats, there are smaller ones, 
looking like crystallized spider webs. The Sa- 
moans are also excellent basket-makers. They 
weave everything from the tiniest baskets to 
small-sized trunks. Skill in such crafts is natural 
with a people who build their houses and their 
boats with not a single nail. Formerly they dyed 
their materials with natural colors—crimson from 
a mixture of the root of the Malay apple tree 


with sea water and lime; yellow from turmeric 
and oil; purple from the young shoots of the 
mountain plantain; brown from the inner bark of 
another tree mixed with sea water; and black by 
burying the stuff to be dyed in the soft mud of a 
taro-patch in a swamp. Now, of course, they 
have been unable to resist our anilin dyes and I 
have seen the silkiest straw turned a violent ma- 
genta and an obstreperous orange as if by the 
black magic of a wicked fairy godmother rather 
than from the contents of harmless-looking pack- 
ages imported from a ‘‘civilisatein _ protectrice.” 
But perhaps their most famous craft is that of 
making fapa-cloth. These cloths, usually about 
two yards long and a yard wide (although they 
are now made any size for trade), are used for 
the lava-lavas or native dress—the sarongs of the 
Malayans—skirts, simply, wound around the waist 
and tucked securely with a skillful twist and with- 
out a single pin. 

Tapa is made from the young oa tree. The 
bark is beaten out flat until it resembles the finest 
lace with a pattern of knot holes. Then layer 
after layer is stuck together with arrowroot paste 
until the holes are all covered and cloth of the 
desired thickness and of a creamy color is at- 
tained. On this, with a rich chocolate brown 
dye, the artists print their curious geometrical 
designs—zigzag lines, half circles, triangles. Some- 
times to print these they use a large block print 
and sometimes the design is drawn freehand. 

The National Park project for Samoa has noth- 
ing to do with the Navy. Let it keep its naval 
station. But let us hope that for the rest of 
American Samoa such a plan will appeal to Con- 
gress as a forward-looking step, and that it will 
choose to use the best agency at its disposal, the 
National Park Service, to preserve Samoa for the 
Samoans, not a country grafted onto cheap west- 
ernism, but one which, in progressing, will be 
true to its old, simple beauty and natural light- 
heartedness. 


Nation’s Business Magazine Says Advertising Pays in Lean Years 


ATION’S BUSINESS: When prosperity 
rides the heavens, magazines and newspapers 
bulge with advertising. _ But let the clouds of de- 
pression descend, let the lean years come—and 
then the publications grow thin. 

Yet the history of business during the last 20 
years shows that it is the manufacturers who con- 
tinue to advertise year in, year out, in good times 
and bad, that hold top place in their respective 
lines. And many of these strong-hearted consistent 
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advertisers will tell you that most of their prestige 
has been built, not in times of prosperity, but in 
periods of depression. 

The reason is simple. When everyone is ad- 
vertising, it is difficult for any single advertiser to 
dominate the field. But when the volume of ad- 
vertising dwindles, then it is easier for those ad- 
vertisers who remain to command the attention of 
readers, to dominate the pages of magazines and 
newspapers. 


California Pictured in 1852 


Continued from page 198 


though decayed and ruinous they are most inter- 
esting, and are yet the important points of the 
country. 

On the Sacramento, previous to annexation, 
there was a sparse population; and except a few 
American emigrants, a Russian establishment at 
Ross, and Captain Suter’s vast plantations, were 
a perfect desert. West of the vast sandy plain 
we have spoken of, runs the Rio Colorado, or Red 
River of the West, a tributary of which is the 
Gila, along which General Kearney, with his for- 
larn hope, marched, and which is the boundary be- 
tween the Mexican Republic and the empire she 
ceded. 

Such is the physical geography of California 
Nueva, or New of Northern California. The 
southern portion of the country is extremely hot 
and dry, except during the portion of the winter. 
As we move from the sea though, we find the 
rainy season prolonged. * * * 

About the year 1842, a most accurate and 
curious Frenchman, M. de Mofras, traveled on 
the Pacific, and published, in relation to California, 
etc.. a book the French Government thought 
worthy of its patronage. He described California 
as it was, and thus particularized its population. 
Its area, he thought, was 500,000, and its popu- 
lation he estimated (there had never been a 
census) as follows: 

Californians of Spanish origin 

Americans 

British 

European Spaniards 

French and Canadians 

Other Europeans and Sandwich Islanders 

Mexicans 


S| 


Total 
Thence to the time of annexation the popula- 
tion vastly increased, so that when the flags were 
changed there were not less than twenty thousand 
in California. Now the population is far nearer a 
million than five hundred thousand. 

The population was in small villages, the largest 
town being San Diego, which had thirteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. Santa Barbara had eight hun- 
dred, Monterey one thousand, San Francisco eight 
hundred, and the fest of the missions divided 
the other hundreds and thousands. All other in- 
habitants (Indians) were estimated at thirty-three 
thousand; and this included the people of the 
peninsula of Viega or South California. The In- 
dians were spoken of as civilized. * * * 

But southwest of California is Sonora, of which 
we know nothing except its boundaries. It lies 


west of the Great Desert, north of Sinalaa, south 
of New Mexico, and west of Chihuahua; it has a 
sparse population, and from time to time is rav- 
aged by the Apaches and other wild tribes. Unless 
the United States take charge of it, in a few years 
it will become the home of savages and a curse to 
our possessions on the Pacific. It has few towns, 
and no government beyond the chain of sentinels 
of the forlorn brigadier, sent to keep the Indians 
in check. New Mexico is now the property of the 
United States, and before the year rolls around 
will be well governed. 


UCH was California, and such were its adja- 
cent territories before the annexation. Let us, 
before we pay attention to the stafu quo, look at 
its history. 
The discoverer of California was a Spaniard, 
and strangely enough it was first visited by land 


from the east. Alvaro Nufiez, nicknamed, Cabeza 


de Vaca, one of three hundred Spaniards 
escaped from the massacre of Narvaez party, 
wandered across the American continent until he 
heached the coast of Cubiacanan Sonora on the 
Vermillion Sea. While there, he heard of rich 
mines, mountains of gold, beds of pearl; and on 
his return told such stories that all Mexico was 
excited by them. Just then, Marcos de Niza, who 
had been sent (he was a priest) to convert the 
Indians, and who had reached California, came 
home. He told strange stories of a civilized race; 
and it is probable that he told the truth, for Major 
Emory has described curious architectural ruins 
in the country he visited. He saw Cibola, the 
city of the desert, now no more, but evidently the 
home of a civilized people. 

Niza’s tales induced the fitting out of an expe- 
dition, under the command of Coronado, who went 
as far as Utah, or the Salt Lake, but who returned 
without making any discovery. A new era was, 
however, to dawn on California. Between the 
years 1697 and* 1791, the Jesuits, Ugarte, Salva- 
tierra, and Kuhn, visited the Californian, or Ver- 
million Sea. Then only was it known that Cali- 
fornia was not an island, and the monks were 
California's true conquerers. We need ont say 
how they conquered it; but they ruled it until 1767, 
when the Order of Jesus, having been suppressed 
in all the Spanish dominions, the Dominicans be- 
camg their heirs. Thenceforth the property the 
Jesuits had begun to create, commenced to decay. 

The Dominicans finally lost the control of Cali- 
fornia as the Jesuits had done; and in 1825, after 
several military commandants and governors, Don 
Jone Echandia was in possession of the supreme 
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authority in California. Thus things remained 


until 1829, when the garrison of Monterey re-: 


volted. Echandia, however, suppressed the mu- 
tiny, and retained power until 1831, when he was 
superseded by Don Manuel Victoria. The tyr- 
anny of this officer produced a revolt, which is 
important only from the fact, that then, for the 
first time, foreigners appeared in California. * * * 


An inspection of the map alone will show that 
this is a region of country with capabilities greater 
than are contained by half a dozen European mon- 
archies. It unites the qualities of every climate 
in the world, and is able to produce, within a few 
leagues, the productions of every part of the 
world. The orange is found on the shore, and the 
fruits of the colder climates on the declivities of 
the hills. No mineral seems to have been for- 
goteen in the composition of this seat of empire. 
The great mineral which is the germ of all wealth 
(coal), abounds on the north of the Bay of San 
Francisco. Cinnabar is found so pure that heat 
alone suffices to extract the liquid quicksilver. 
Vast deposits of lead and copper are scarcely 
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noticed; and beds of silver, richer far than those 
of Zacatecas or Potosi} are scarcely attended to. 
Every mineral has been found there, Platinum, 
the rarer iridium, and every variety of gems. 
Emeralds of the most transparent hue, topazes and 
amethysts, all have been found; and richer pearls 
than Ormus ever produced, have been brought 
from the depth of the sea. 

What may we not expect from this country?” 


HERE were at the time the book was written 

in 1852, but 22 counties in California, against 
our present 58. The counties then organized are 
listed below with the added statement that “those 
printed in Small Capitals are either on the sea or 
the great bays. The others have no seaboard. 

“These counties are merely temporary, says 
the author, “a provision having been made for 
their subdivision as exigencies may require.’ 

“The above’, says the author, “we believe a 
fair exhibit of the present state of California, and, 
as such, respectfully submitted to the public.” 

No one can doubt on reading these excerpts 
from “The California Text-Book” that the author 
was a firm believer in California, and one of her 
A com- 
parison of present day text books with this one 
and of conditions and possibilities as they exist 
today with what is set forth by the author will 
prove most interesting. It will of course be noted 
that many statements are overdrawn and extrava- 
gant. The wonder is, however, that with the 
meagre facilities for travel and the lack of available 
descriptive matter, so good an account was pro- 
duced. 

For purposes of comparison, we present a map 
of California showing the present 58 counties. 


TRINITY, 
SONORA, 
MARIN, 
CONTRA COSTA, 
SANTA CLARA, 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, 
Shasta, 
Butte, 
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Sacramento, 
Calaveras, 
MENDOCINO, 
NAPA, 
SOLANO, 


re 
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BRANCIFORTE, 
MONTEREY, 
SANTA BARBARA, 
Colusi, 

Yuba, 


El Dorado, 
San Joaquin, , 
Tuolumne. 
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The Little Finger 


Continued from page 204 


was placed opposite the Countesse; the old 
Dowager, his companion at dinner, and Fleming 
were his opponents. From another room the low 
strains of stringed instruments filled the air; again 
the music was wild and barbaric, probably Hun- 
garian or Russian. Castleman watched the men 
at the other tables stooping over their cards with 
long fingered and hairy hands intently shuffling 
and dealing. The women in their over-dressed, 
theatrical clothes and palpably made up com- 
plexions and with the grim card players expres- 
sion, which transforms the purest of faces to 
hardness and avariciousness, disgusted and re- 
volted him. 


Castleman lost again and again, until with his 
pockets emptied he laughed, and looking into the 
baffling cruelty of the Countesse’s eyes said: ‘I 
have nothing more to stake, Madame, but this ’— 
and he laid down on the table the little finger. 
Then strange things happened. The lights went 
out and in the darkness the tables were over- 
turned. Castleman felt himself seized and 
dragged through halls and up stairs into a room 
in one of the round towers he had noticed on his 
arrival. Outside the storm roared like a beast of 
prey and beat on the tower, but even through all 
its tumult he heard them draw great iron bolts 
across the door and knew he was a prisoner. 


E peered out into the darkness of the night. 

From the narrow casement and by the vivid 
glare of the lightning saw sixty odd feet below 
a rushing stream of black water which flowed 
around the towers and in the uncertain light 
seemed to disappear directly under the middle 
portion of the building. He felt in his pockets for 
a match. Fortunately they were intact in his silver 
case. Lighting a curiously carved brass lamp he 
examined the room carefully. The only door was 
very old and had enormous hinges. With his 
knife he began to loosen their bolts. He made no 
noise, but the storm and the roar of the water 
- beneath would have muffled a pistol shot. 
Through the pauses in the storm he heard angry 
shrieks and growling cries below and just as he 
had succeeded in prying off one of the hinges 
he was sure he heard his own name called by 
Fleming. With almost superhuman strength he 
thrust his broad shoulder against the ancient door 
and struggled through the aperture ripping the top 
hinge from the rotten wood of the lintel. 

The hall was still enshrouded in darkness, but 
guided by Fleming's cries he quickly found him- 
self before the heavily curtained door of the draw- 
ing room. Stepping inside noiselessly, Castleman 


saw the only occupant of the room to be Fleming 
and—could that disheveled, frightful creature be 
the lovely Countesse? She held Fleming in the 
waxwhite arms and her teeth, those little even 
pointed teeth, were embedded in the throat of the 
gasping strangling man. 

Castleman had never believed before that he 
was capable of such desperate hate and fury as 
he now felt. With an oath he caught hold of 
the frantic woman and attempted to tear her 
from Fleming, but with the strength and agility of 
a fiend she pushed aside with her foot a portion 
of the heavy rug beneath them and before Castle- 
man could gather her intention had raised an iron- 
ringed door in the floor and flung the body of poor 
Fleming into the black waters of the surging 
stream. No need for this as the great ragged gash 
in poor Fleming's throat had already caused his 
death. But now with heaving breast she sprang 
at Castleman with impetuous fury and grasping 
his arm twisted it so that it hung limp and useless 
from his shoulder. 

Though the pain was excrutiating the thought 
of Fleming's murder was intolerable and a strength 
more than human filled Castleman. Grasping the 
Countess by her jeweled girdle, with his good arm 
he lifted her high over his head and flung her 
into the black, rushing stream below. The house 
rocked on its foundation, the strange phosphores- 
cent glow that dimly lighted the room disappeared 
as the storm dismantled the windows, and the 
masonry came crashing down about him. Castle- 
man felt pressing about him a pack of hideous 
creatures whose foul, reeking, fetid breath sick- 
ened him. There was a shuddering convulsive 
shouting sound as if the storm had burst in its 
fury for the last time, and above the tempest's 
roar he saw and felt the crumbling of the ancient 
pile and knew no more. 


EN Castleman regained consciousness he 

found himself pinned under the wheel of 
his ambulance, one arm broken and the little 
finger of his hand was crushed and almost severed. 
It was broad day light and as he painfully drag- 
ged himself from his prison, the torturing pain 
was Over-powering. 


About him the earth was full of shell holes. 
Here and there a half buried body, a hand or foot 
protruded through the rain pools and mud. A 
familiar sound of rushing water was in his ears 
and almost at his feet lay a graceful red fox, its 
back apparently broken; it too was quite dead. 
Nothing remained of the fortress-like house with 

Read further on page 220 
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The Romance of Captain Sutter 


Continued from page 210 


stead was a small flake, or as the Spanish called 
it, a chipsa, worth about fifty-three cents. It is 
now the property of the United States Govern- 
ment and is on exhibition in the U. S. National 
Museum at Washington, D. C. 

There was no particular elation over this first 
discovery, mainly because they were not sure it 
was gold. Four days later Marshall brought it 
and about a quarter of an onuce more like it, to 
the Fort, where Sutter tested it and pronounced 
it gold. 

As Sutter was just completing a $25,000 flour 
mill, four miles distant, and had hundreds of acres 
of grain growing, they decided to keep the matter 
secret until the mill was completed and the grain 
harvested. But the secret leaked out, and within 
two months reached the East, and then Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America and Australia. The 
excitement was intense. Gold-searching parties 
were organized in every section of the world, all 
bound for one spot—Sutter’s Fort, in the heart 
of California. An hundred thousand strong they 
came, in ships, on horseback, afoot, in wagons, 
buggies and carts. Others trundled wheelbarrows, 
some even rode cattle. They had but one major 
object—to reach California, make their clean-up 
of gold and return home to the wife and kiddies. 

Like an avalanche they descended upon Sut- 
ters peaceful fort, and like an avalanche they 
left desolate and waste the grounds and buildings 
Sutter had worked so hard to create. 

This is no particular reflection upon the Forty- 
Niners. They were in an alien wilderness, fired 
by wonderful tales of rich gold strikes. By the 
greatest stretch of their imagination they could not 
conceive how any man would want to slowly 
build up an agricultural center when he could go 
up in the mountains and scoop up gold by the 
handful. 

So they were not over particular as to how 
they used his property, so much so that in dis- 
gust, Capt. Sutter retired to his ranch on the 
Feather River until things quieted down. 

But Sacramento was started on the river bank 
in the Fall of ‘49. All business moved down 
there, and with it all the transportable material 
from the Fort. The doors from Norway retraced 
their journey two miles and became front doors 
to small stores and houses. 

The Fort was abandoned about 1850-51. Time 
and the elements did their work well, so well that 
when the Native Sons of the Golden West bought 
it in 1890 and deeded it to the State, there re- 
mained nothing standing but the original central 
building and the foundations of the outer fort wall. 
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The State appropriated money for its recon- 
struction; caretakers were appointed and for many 
years it was a local historical attraction. Some 
eight years ago a new policy was adopted, a 
curator put in charge and the Fort was turned into 
a “Days of Forty-Nine Museum” with all its 
exhibits restricted to the Great Gold Rush Period. 
Since that time it has received international pub- 
licity and is now one of the most noted landmarks 
of America. 


ND of the man who made this glorious State 

possible for you and me? This man who 
was the keynote to the acquisition of California — 
by the United States? That part of his history is 
stark tragedy—something we, as Americans, can- 
not be proud of, something that history will always 
hold against us, however much we, as individuals, 
may be innocent. The very Government for 
which he had done so much, fought h’~ to his 
dying day. For years he had withstood strife 
and turmoil. Is it strange then, that he selected 
the Moravian Colony at Lititz, Pennsylvania, as 
a place for his declining years? 


In the peaceful Moravian cemetery, with its 
beautiful avenues of cedar trees he was honored 
by those new-found friends with a special plot 
for his burial place. General Fremont attended 
the funeral and spoke lovingly of the man who 
had befriended him in 1844. 


Though Sutter's life was rough and filled with 
disappointments, his last resting place is quiet and 
peaceful beyond belief. Age has lent its softening 
touch about his tomb, rows of century-old pines 
wave their dark branches over the plain marble 
slab, so typical of the unpretentious man whose 
life it commemorates. 

And on that marble slab is the inscription as 
Captain Sutter wished it: 


Gen. JoHN A. SuTTEer, 
Born Fes. 28, 1803 
At KANDERN, BADEN. 
Diep June 18, 1880 
At WasuincTon, D. C. 
REQUIESCAT IN PACEM. 


The series of articles on Captain Sutter 
by Curator Peterson, has drawn continued 
favorable comment many sources. 
Peterson throws new light on the character 
of Captain Sutter. The social significance of 
the Gold Rush can better be understood 
after a reading of the Captain Sutter ar- 
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Books and Writers 


BRADFORD'S SAINTS AND SINNERS 
By Laura Bett Everett 


his debt to Gamaliel Bradford, New Eng- 

lander, who, according to H. L. Mencken, in- 
vented the formula for the writing of biography 
that has been so successfully used by the English 
biographer, Lytton Strachey. The recent death 
of Bradford places a new emphasis on his long 
list of collections of biographical sketches, each 
one his effort to see into the inmost being of the 
person of whom he wrote. 


Damaged Souls, The Soul of Samuel Pepys, A 
Naturalist of Souls, Darwin, Life and I, As God 
Made Them, The Quick and the Dead, and a 
number of others have appeared within the past 
fifteen years. Ten years before Confederate Por- 
traits appeared in 1915, Bradford published Types 
of American Character, an earnest of the work 
that was to follow. Some readers will begin 
with this, noting the ripening of his powers in 
the volumes that follow it. Others will group 
Portraits of Women, Portraits of American 
Women, and Daughters of Eve; others, American 
Portraits, Confederate Portraits, Union Portraits, 
Lee the American, and As God Made Them, which 
consists of portraits of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Greeley, Edwin Booth, and others. One wonders 
why he did not save the title As God Made 
Them, for less worthy subjects. 


Saints and Sinners, on the contrary, suggests 
that the book may have been derived from the 
title. The two outmoded words, rich in the con- 
notation of the ages, bring many names to the 
mind of any who will consider them receptively. 
In a more or less hurried mental search for a 
sinner to lead the procession, most of us would 
return to Borgia. Perhaps because this age is 
much more interested in sinners than in saints, 
both of course, under twentieth century names, 
Bradford has placed his most gruesome sinner 
first. The Riot of Youth: Caesar Borgia, “the true 
child of his age’’ is set against a description of 
his time ending with a native query as to whether 
this is twentieth-century America or Italy of the 
Renaissance. Those to whom murder is the chief 
motive in fiction—and they are the majority of 
magazine readers, to judge by the output of the 
presses—should welcome Caesar Borgia. The 
Devil’s Vagabond: Casanova and The Prince of 
Darkness: Talleyrand are the alternate sinners 
who stand between the saints. The book ends 
as it began, with a sinner, The Glory of Sin: Lord 
Byron. It would have detracted nothing from 
Bradford's reputation for making enduring judg- 


dene who reads biography must feel 


ments had he omitted this final sinner. One can 
but feel that the Byron-bogey of Bradford's youth, 
when the author of Don Juan stood for all that 
was evil, influenced the biographer far more than 
any recent defenders, such as Brecknock (Byron, 
A Study of the Poet in the Light of New Discov- 
eries, or the notably able defense of John 
Drinkwater.) Not one jot or title of the profligacy 
charged to Byron can Bradford abate. In “The 
Glory of Sin,” the final chapter, he could not bear 
to lessen the titular emphasis. Was the essay, 
perhaps, written some years ago? Did the author 
intend to lighten some of the darkest strokes? If 
all the animus of ultra-conservatives against 
Byron because of his sympathy and active aid for 
the downtrodden—witness his speech in defense of 
the frameworkers in the House of Lords—were 
forgotten, Byron still might qualify for the place 
to which Bradford has assigned him, but the 
reader does not like to feel that Bradford leaves 
any reputable authority out of his findings. 


Ina Coolbrith's warm admiration for Byron's 
defense of the downtrodden, whether in his writ- 
ings or in deeds, as in his throwing in his for- 
tunes with the Greeks against the Turks, helped 
her to recognize his nobility of nature. She wel- 
comed Brecknock’s and Drinkwater's champion- 
ship. Years before the appearance of those vol- 
umes, Ina Coolbrith instrusted to Joaquin Miller 
a wreath of Marin pine to place upon Byron's 
grave in the little Torknard church, the tomb that 
should have been in Westminster. The simple 
evergreen tribute aroused much comment. Long- 
needed repairs were made upon the church. The 
King of Greece sent a wreath to hang beside the 
one from California and sent, too, a slab of Greek 
marble for a memorial. To those who know 
Byron from his best poems and his twentieth 
century defenders, Bradford's Sinner seems to be 
painted in unalleviated blackness. 


To counteract the four sinners there are but 
three saints, God's Vagabond: Saint Francis of 
Assisi, the man Alone with God: Thomas A. 
Kempis and the man who knew God and the 
World: Fenelon. The best bit of writing in the 
book is the last three or four pages on Saint 
Francis. Those of our City of Sain Francis who 
would read a delightful study of the man for 
whom the city was named may well read Brad- 
ford’s chapter on him whose out-of-door is ‘‘pene- 
trated, permeated with God. The closing word 
regarding ‘this illimitable roamer and dreamer’ is 

Read further on page 223 
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The Little Finger 


Continued from page 217 


its round towers. The faint opium scent of poppies 
filled the air. | 

Castleman raised his well arm to his bruised 
head. What did it all mean? Of a truth he had 
been perhaps in No Man's Land. Far away came 
the incessant boom of guns, and nearer still the 
purr of a motor. Suddenly he thrust his hand into 
his pocket and pulled out into the light of day a 
crumpled cigarette. Again his head whirled, he 
felt the ground heave under him. “There he is,’ 
he heard a well known voice call out. and then 
as he stumbled forward he fell into the arms of— 
Fleming. 


Overland Monthly is greatly in 
need of copies of the July, 1932, 
issue. If you who have extra copies 
of this issue will mail same to us at 
523 H. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles, the courtesy will be greatly 
appreciated and their subscription 
gladly extended. 
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Reclamation 
Continued from page 209 


“To escape the stigma of the past, he changed 
his name—lost himself amongst strangers.’ 

The man paused before resuming. ‘I tell you 
this true story, Jack, to give you an insight into 
what the future holds for those who come foul of 
the law. Also, because I read beneath the sur- 
face, and believe it worth while. I would like to 
be the means of turning your footsteps into ways 
of worthiness. I think tonight you will choose 
your future course. There comes to all, a parting 
of the ways—good or evil.” 


HE young man was sitting with folded arms 

and bowed head as the elder finished. 

He looked to the speaker, “I think I see the 
light,” he said. Then after a silence, “Since you 
accept me without reservation, asking no confi- 
dences, with your permission I will tell you of a 
chap—an intimate acquaintance he was—and is.” 


His companion’s face again wore that quizzical, 
friendly smile. 

“He knew no father, no mcgher, an orphanage 
sheltered his early years. I guess it's a poor sub- 
stitute for a home. When he was ten he was 
adopted into a home of refinement. He was made 
one of the family, given their name and came to 
respect and love them. 


“At twenty death claimed his benefactors. He 
was employed by a firm manufacturing safes; be- 
came specialized in locks, combinations. A few 
years slipped by; restlessness was in his blood. 
He began drifting, found himself in wrong environ- 
ment; money came easily—to his trained fingers. 

“Why continue? He is your ‘guest’ for the mo- 
ment. But I imagine a different and a better man 
will leave you, for freedom or 7" 


BNER THOMS' tace was somber, the lines 
a little more sharply drawn, the grey eyes 
penetrating. 

Silence fell upon them. After an interval he 
arose, excused himself and walked from the room. 

Presently he returned, treading slowly, eyes 
- upon the boy. 

He paused, extending his hand in which was 
the portrait of a woman—young and beautiful. 

Jack Dean took it—it might have been the re- 
flection of his own face. 

“Jack Abnerdean—son, this is your Mother!” 
said the elder man, simply, standing with arm 
outstretched. 

In bewilderment the man who had come to rob 
looked from the face upon the card to that of 
the man facing him. The whimsical smile had 
somehow changed to one of entreaty, longing. 

For a space they stood thus, then the boy 
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slowly advanced and was enfolded in the arms 
of the other. 

“My father,” he murmured. 

“God is good,” said Thomas Abnerdean. 


Dedication ceremonies of the Edward L. Do- 
heny, Jr., Memorial Library at the University of 
Southern California will be held Monday, Septem- 
ber 12. The exercises will include presentation 
of the key by the donors, to the University Ad- 
ministration; dedicatory address; academic pro- 
cession and ceremony of unlocking the doors of 
the Library; tour of the Library; brief addresses 
by visiting librarians; President's reception to the 
Faculty, Alumni and guests. 
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COW GIRL 
By Ben 


TRAPPED around her bosom, 
Just above the breasts, 
Is a leathered circle— 
Thus it sweetly rests. 


One pearl-handled six gun 
Under each arm pit— 

How shall lovers fathom 
Love, or half of it? 


You who are enamored, 
Better shoot than pout— 
Easier is a six gun 
Than a love, burned out. 


Los Angeles La Fiesta, 1932 


A FIESTA will once more rule the city of 

Los Angeles on Labor Day. Celebrating the 
15ist anniversary of the founding of the city, 
dignitaries of state, city and civic organizations 
will open a colorful one-day birthday celebration 
Monday morning, September 5, on the steps of the 
Los Angeles city hall in honor of pioneers of the 
section who have fostered the rapid growth of the 
great Metropolis of the Southwest. 

Gov. James Rolph, Jr., and Mayor John C. Por- 
ter will deliver the opening addresses on the 
floral-banked steps of the municipal edifice, where- 
upon a huge and gaily bedecked parade of pa- 
triotic and civic bodies will march through the 
city streets to the music of twenty bands. 

Nine units will comprise the parade, each 
division decorated in holiday uniform or Fiesta 
attire. They will pass in review before a stand 
at Twelfth and Broadway, where will be seated 
the high dignitaries of the state and city, together 
with pioneer families of the southland. 

The thrilling event of the day promises to be 
the second annual World's Congress of Rough 
Riders and Rodeo to be staged at the Olympic 
Stadium in the afternoon under the auspices of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

At that time more than 1000 daring, expert 
horsemen, many of them crowned champions of 
past rodeos during the season, will compete for 
the crown of “champion of champions’ with 
prizes of $4,000 at stake. Bucking broncho riding, 
steer roping, bareback riding and breathtaking 
feats of skill on horse and chuck wagon is to be 
the schedule in a grand jamboree of horsemanship, 
officials in charge announce. 

The Junior Chamber has opened a downtown 
ticket office at 511 South Spring street, and 75,000 
seats will be placed on sale at $1.00, with chil- 
dren admitted for fifty cents, it was revealed. 
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Shall the Village Save Us? 


Continued from page 202 


mares scattered to the four winds by present-day 
pessimists. Contrary to some current opinion, the 
most complete artist, the most truthful prophet, is 
not he who paints only in black and white. How 
can the black-and-white artist paint the rose of 
sunset and the radiant blue of early morning? Can 
the prophets find nothing but clouds and shadows 
to point out. Even shadows are soft. And what 
is more peaceful than a cloud breaking forth into 
life-giving rain? 

Perhaps the Community of America’s future, 
instead of being a monstrous thing of harsh-out- 
lined steel—a mere extension of the barbaric pres- 
ent—will be more like that Eden that the race 
forsook so many eons ago. Only the wild would 
be left out, for the wild, tamed by man’s uncon- 
querable spirit, shall be no more. This future 
Eden is to some of us more logical than the steel 
and stone monster reared by some _ industrial 
prophets. 

The old Eden was based on instinct. The new 
(semi) Eden will be based on science. The old 
Eden was set under nature; the new Eden will be 
set over it. When science becomes our instinct 
the millenium will be dawning. 


Books and Writers 


Continued from page 219 


a word that one would like to apply to Bradford 
himself. Throughout the book wherever he speaks 
of a man who deals with human souls there is al- 
ways his half-hidden wish, ‘That I might have 
understood men and women as he understood them 
—that I might have had his opportunities to hear 
their revealings, to know their inmost thoughts.” 
In writing of Fenelon and his wonderful power in 
dealing with people, Bradford breaks out with, 

‘Think of the mine of curious discovery that is 
thus laid open to a born naturalist of souls.” A 
naturalist of souls, is that what Bradford would 
have called himself? His biographer will find in 
this volume many a revealing word and wish. He 
‘is carried away with what such a life as he is 
describing offers, he catches himself and comes 
back wistfully’"—but could we? This is the 
twentieth century.” 

Saints and Sinners. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1932. Pp. 262. $3.50. 
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Note: The Los Angeles address of Overland 

Monthly has been changed. The new ad- 

dress is 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., No. 354 
South Spring St. 
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Cuba and Havana 


Continued from page 208 


value of iodine in food and air is, of course, that 
it arrests the growth of and cures goiter.” 

Are there cases of goiter among the native 
residents of Cuba? I asked. 

“No, there are none, but the disease does prevail 
to an alarming extent in some of the northwestern 
and ‘north-central states of America. In these 
sections little if any iodine is found in vegetables 
and fruits.” 

Yes, said I, but the artichokes of California, 
abundantly grown in late years, and the kelp and 
other sea weed from the ocean waters are freighted 
with a large iodine content. 

“True,” he replied, ‘but if I were a goiter pa- 
tient I would certainly plan to spend a considerable 
time in Cuba, eating the delicious fruits and vege- 
tables, stimulated by ozone breezes and made clean 
and wholesome from the almost-constant perspira- 
tion of the skin. Why!” he exclaimed, “if you 


eat a golden mango in the Springtime you can 


taste the iodine in the fruit!" 


“And the pineapples,” said one of our young 
lady passenger, “I never in my life ate anything 
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as sweet and juicy and satisfying as pineapples. 
I almost live on them.” 

On we came through the little town of Madruga. 
This name means: “get up early in the morning.” 
No wonder the population is scant in this par- 
ticular place and in this mafiana-land. 

Occasionally a sinsonte or mocking bird flashed 
its wings by the road as they do in California. We 
were nearing Havana and the ease and rest of 
our hotel. How good it is to think of these com- 
forts when a long ride is nearly completed! We 
were tired, a little. It had been a tense walk and 
climb in the Bellamar Caves near Matanzas. In- 
teresting, yes intensely interesting, more intriguing 
than the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky some of our 
party thought. Stalactites, stalagmites, grotesque 
and beautiful formations, as if the powers that be 
knew what was to transpire on earth, and dripped 
lime water for ten thousand years to make a won- 
derful sight for the tourist. 

But now we could see the lowering sun on the 
dome of the capitol. It was dinner time and home 
again. 
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